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A Re-examination of the 
Liturgical Movement 


in the United States 
Father William, O.C D. 


I HAVE just finished my second reading of Father Charles 
Magsam’s book, The Inner Life of Worship (St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
Grail, 300 pp., $4.50). 

It is a book about man’s first duty — to worship God. “A 
Christian’s first duty is to worship in and through and with Chris 
to the glory of the Trinity. Worship is our all-pervading duty; it 
touches life at every point; it is just as essential to every part o 
life as it is to mystical and to eternal union with God.” 

Faith is the foundational, substructural virtue of the whole 
spiritual life. Charity is the greatest virtue. But we cannot love 
what we do not know. And it is by faith that we know God. 
Now you can see the importance of Father Magsam’s book as well 
as the essential virtue of worship, because every chapter of the 
book is a clear, compelling witness to the fact that “worship is 
faith prayed.” 

Faith gathers all the aspects of truth into a single commitment 
to the living Word of God, it gathers the three theological virtues 
into an adequate response of the whole man, and the whole man 
is gathered by the body of Christ in the Eucharist into the whole 
body of Christ on earth. Outside of the Mystical Body there is no 
salvation. In faith, in the sacraments, in the Church man can rise 
to the highest states of divine union: mystical marriage or trans- 
forming union. 4 

The intensive treatment of worship as the expression of a dee , 
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(mysterious, and ever growing faith does not make the author’s view 
i liturgy less extensive. There are chapters on the scope of wor- 
ship, the use of reason, voice and hands in worship, Mary, the 
| ather of the family, sacraments and sacramentals, the Mass, union 
with God, union with men, personality, action, and missions. All 
pf this is written with fresh insight and clear style for the layman 
4 ho wants to know how worship fits into the context of his life 
as a Catholic. 

The emphasis, however, is not on what is evident and palpable 
fo the majority; that is, that liturgy corresponds to a very human 
aeed, but on the inner realities which inform the outward cere- 
nonial, of which the latter is but the imperfect expression. What 
ilistinguishes Catholic liturgy from all other forms of worship is 
hot its material and human element, with which liturgy is bound 
fp, but sanctifying grace and the presence of the Holy Spirit by 
which it lives. 

| Father Magsam is not a specialist in any branch of theology or 
philosophy. He is a Maryknoll missionary and an assistant novice 
aster. Perhaps this accounts for the felicitous fact that his book 
s delightfully free of an excessive and narrow concentration of 
thought, of pedantry, repetition, and nonessential, boring trivialities. 
| The Maryknoll author is, on the contrary, perfectly balanced. 
His range of thought has a broad, rich sweep to it; it is clear, un- 
ncumbered, unprejudiced. His style is terse, incisive, but beautiful. 
His sources are varied and plentiful. His content is made up of 
rastly important material which, until now, we could find only 
n scattered places — in Scripture, the Fathers, the encyclicals, the 
Hassics, the best modern spiritual writers. 

_ Of all the English books on worship to grow out of the liturgical 
ovement in America The Inner Life of Worship is, without a 
loubt, the most profound and mature. In fact, the publication of 
is book ought to be regarded as a singular and significant event 
nm the history of the liturgical revival in the United States. It 
ntroduces a whole new dimension — one long and painfully missed 
the liturgical movement: the dimension of depth. This new 
iimension is the author’s real contribution. To appreciate it, you 
save to evaluate the book against the background of the liturgical 
novement. 
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What is the liturgical movement? “The liturgical movement is | 
one name for all those interconnected and interdependent works” 
being carried on in the Church today whose aim is to restore to” 
the faithful their rightful inheritance of a fully sacramental Catholie 
life, centered in active, common participation in the sacred mys-— 
teries and in the public, solemn prayer of the Church. It is the 
universal program of the Church, restated by the popes, for all | 
the faithful as members of one Body; a program based solidly on 
the facts of the faith, with the practical efficacy of the Holy Spirit 
Himself who guides and inspires the faith and worship of the” 
Church” (What is the Liturgical Movement?, published by the 
Liturgical Conference). : 

Based on Pope St. Pius X’s famous statement that: “The primary | 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is active par-_ 
ticipation in the sacred mysteries and in the public, solemn prayer 
of the Church,” and launched in this country in the 1920's, the 
liturgical movement has been one of the most significant spiritual 
forces of our age. ; 

It reached its zenith when Pope Pius XII, who said, “The mos 
pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical life,” took over 
the leadership of the movement and wrote his famous liturgical” 
encyclicals and reformed liturgical rites and laws. The movement 
has three major purposes: . 

1. To cultivate a deep appreciation of the Mass, the central 
act of Christian worship, the central action of Christian life. 

2. To foster active internal and external participation in the Mass 
by the laity according to the mind and regulations of the Church. 

3. To build up a deep love and understanding of the sacraments, 
the liturgical year, the sacramentals, and the prayer of the Church, 
organized around the celebration of the Holy Eucharist and so 
constituting both the pattern and the force of Christian life and 
action. F 

These efforts have borne great fruit. Intelligent, active participa 
tion in the liturgy is growing among laymen all over the country, 
and a divinizing and humanizing process is taking place. People 
in pursuit of perfection are legion, and they are being much more 
theological, positive, and objective about it. Their growth is more 
gradual, gracious, more human. They are more wholesomely God 
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centered, Christ-conscious. They are more concerned about the rest 
iof humanity and about temporal affairs; and thus they are more 
inclined toward social action and apostolic endeavors. 
It is evident, then, that a great deal has been done by the liturgi- 
jcal movement in our country. It is also evident to some, who have 
igiven sufficient thought to the matter, that much more could be 
tdone and must be done. If left undone, the movement will no 
donger move, will, in fact, stagnate and perhaps do more harm 
an good, A cessation of movement has almost been an observ- 
ble fact within the past few years. It would seem as if the 
liturgical movement has met an impasse. ~ 
| There is a dull, droning, repetition of principles, programs, and 
jslogans with which the movement began in the 1920's. It is under- 
jstandable that the subject matter of the organs and conventions 
f the movement would be limited extensively, but not intensively. 
| That, it seems to me, is the trouble. The movement drives on 
elentlessly but horizontally; and so it goes around in circles, re- 
ating itself uncreatively. What it has failed to do is to plunge 
0 a vertical direction, into a new, creative dimension of depth. 
n other words, the liturgical movement in the United States suffers 
‘om immaturity (which is no great sin or no cause for condemna- 
rion; it is merely a stage of growth; but it must be known and 
saced and managed). What are some of the signs of immaturity? 


| To say or to act as if “the liturgy is everything,” or to present 
it as an end instead of a means. Such statements and attitudes are 
lirectly opposed to Pope Pius XII’s Mediator Dei. And they dis- 
lose a very narrow and incorrect theological perspective. 

| Religion without essential religious experience (contemplation ) 
is a corpse. A liturgy or a Christian doctrine that does not express 
or embody contemplation (an experimental awareness of God) is 
1 truncated liturgy, an effete doctrine. It is ecclesiastical material- 
ssm. Religion is mysticism (man’s conscious Godward trend) be- 
ause religion is the right relation, the relation of union between 
man and God, and mysticism means that and only that. 

There is something in man which longs for the Perfect and the 
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Unchanging, and is sure, in spite of the confusions, the evils, the 
rough and tumble of life, that the Perfect and the Unchanging is . 
the Real. This longing and this certainty are latent in everyone, in | 
a more or less rudimentary condition and they are the best clue” 
we have, apart from revelation, of the mysterious nature of man 
and the true meaning of prayer. Now, it is part of the business 
of public worship (liturgy) to arouse and feed this Godward. 
hunger, and to make us more completely human, more alive. 

The unfortunate result of an unbalanced emphasis of liturgy is_ 
that the majority of people do not reach the perfect union of the 
love of God, as far as it is possible in this life, that union called” 
by the mystics “spiritual marriage” between the human person 
and the Son of God, the Spouse, wherein each is surrendered to 
the other by total possession one of the other in the consummated — 
union of love, insofar as it may be in this life, in which the soul 
is made divine and becomes God by participation. 

Why is this state attained only by a minority of Christians? St. 
John of the Cross, gifted and experienced Carmelite psychologist, 
says it is because “few have the knowledge and desire to enter into 
this full detachment and emptiness of spirit.” Again, he refers to 
those who “will not or know not how to go,” but by the way of 

“sweetness of spirit or sense,” and that God condescends to them, 

granting them that which is not best for them because of the 
ignorance or unwillingness, by which “they are unable to partake 
of the stronger and more solid food of the labors of the Cross of . 
His Son” ( Ascent of Mt. Carmel, II, XXI, 3). 

It is possible to bury Christianity’s basic principles so deeply 
beneath a weight of what are supposed to be practical applications, 
that the essential thing is almost lost to view. For instance, we have 
it on the word of Christ Himself, that the sum total of religion is” 
to love God above all things and to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
No one disputes this. But many do, apparently, overlook the fact 
that a lifetime is not long enough to achieve its fullness or pene- 
trate its meaning. Toward the realization of this goal, it is not 
enough to suggest attending Mass and frequenting the sacraments. 
This will not answer the ever recurring, vitally absorbing, never 
yet fully answered questions: Who is God? What is love? 

Many other means are required — like hours of mental prayer, 
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beriods of solitude and silence, mortification and spiritual reading, 
piritual direction, etc. Pat answers, simpliste views, and panaceas 
ure always signs of immaturity. 


Second Sign 


To suggest that the works of St. John of the Cross are out of 
date are, in fact, dangerous, too introspective and psychological. 
juch a statement evidences either a misunderstanding of John 
of the Cross or a misconception of the spiritual life. It also indicates 
i failure to realize or respect the fact that St. John is the Doctor of 
piritual Theology. 

Would it not be less divisive, more constructive for liturgists to 
ake St. John’s psychological map of the spiritual life which is a 
ingular, exquisite, incomparable contribution based on Scripture, 
found theology, incontrovertible philosophy, and mystical expe- 
fence —I say, take his psychological analysis and plow it back 
actually, St. John never took it out) into the sacramental, mystical 
ife of the Church? 

In the United States men like Fathers H. A. Reinhold and 
Thomas Merton have opened the door on occasions toward such 
, needful integration. Father Conrad Pepler is doing this in Eng- 
and, Father Danielou and Father Marie Eugéne and others in 
Trance. They do believe most firmly that the marriage between 
he sign and its concrete meaning, the signum and the res, is abso- 
te and indissoluble, and that until the pair are united in conjugal 
idelity the mystical teaching will remain up in the air. 

What many (of even the leading) exponents of the liturgical 
ovement do not seem to know, however, is that St. John of the 
ross, the psychologist of the spiritual life of whom they are so 
vary, was in fact also a liturgist — his whole goal being the very 
ame as the liturgical movement's, namely: the transformation of 
an into Christ, the perfect priest and victim. His own spiritual 
ife was based solidly on the liturgy and expressed magnificently 
hrough the liturgy. Every other sentence of St. John of the Cross 
3 a scriptural sentence. 

The “dark nights” of St. John are not meant to reject or destroy 
inything human or natural but to purify them and prepare the 
) 
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way for a further unification of all things within the unimpeded 
light of the eternal presence. He was a poet as well as a mystic.” 
He had never forsaken the things of sense, but he was detached — 
from them. f 

With his rigorous insistence on absolute detachment, went a | 
concrete experience of the “whole Christ” and consistent use of il 
the mystical language of the Bible and of nature. St. John pos- 
sessed a rare and exact knowledge of man. He knew man’s need 
for symbols and for mystery and so he would not dare strip him ~ 
of the sign or sacramentum and feed him only on pure doctrine” 
and utter reality. That would not only be bad theology but also— 
bad psychology. . 

It is surprising to find men unimpressed by the voice of the 
mystics and more confident of their own abstract speculation. “The 
efforts of the mystics to translate their mystical experience into_ 
intelligible language,” writes Father Arintero, “are of greater value 
and give us a better understanding of the ineffable mysteries of 
the spiritual life than what could be taught by speculative theology, ~ 
which views these mysteries externally and only through the in- 
vestigations of reason.” 


Third Sign 


A devaluation of personal devotion, mental prayer, and con-— 
templation. This is more frequently done by implication than by — 
direct expression. These activities of the spiritual life are not . 
ordinarily openly denounced in the organs and conventions of the” 
liturgical movement; but neither are they ordinarily discussed. i 
The theme for the 1957 Liturgical Convention was Liturgy and i 
Education. The word “contemplation” does not even appear on 
the program. It was brought up in one of the workshops and 
did little but stir up consternation, confusion, and opposition. And 
yet, Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, and John of the Cross all 
agree that contemplation is the end of education. The theme for 
the 1958 Liturgical Convention was The Liturgical Year. It was 
an excellent opportunity to integrate the “three ways” with the . 
rhythm of the Church Year. Nothing was said; nothing but a 
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negative, disparaging passing remark by one of the main speakers 
c@ the effect that the “three ways” was a canonization of Gnosticism 
and Platonism. 

Liturgical enthusiasts are very disinclined to give much attention 
co the personal element of religion. They seem obsessed with a 
ear of individualism. Little profit can be gained by labeling whole 
»pochs as “individualist” because their outstanding religious per- 
onalities seem to have taken the liturgical life of the Church for 
granted, or by using the papal condemnation of a nineteenth- 
ventury error for chiding the people of a twentieth-century need. 
Man will always be plagued by egoism and self-centeredness, but 
the big issue of today is not individualism, but its opposite, com- 
unism and all forms of totalitarianism. 

We have witnessed in this century a violent revulsion from an 
mdividualistic form of religion. The community, now, is the sacred 
hing. Religion is a social affair. All valid knowledge of God is 
ocial. He is chiefly known in man not apart from man. The use of 
wrayer is mainly social. It improves us for service, otherwise it must 
»e condemned as a merely selfish activity. This of course is an 
‘xaggeration, a mutilation of the gospel of religion and of prayer. 
weakens religion by wiping away the absolute character of 
piritual values. 

| If the swing over to a purely social interpretation of religion 
xe allowed to continue unchecked, the result can be only an 
impoverishment of our spiritual life; and it will be as far-reaching 
ind as regrettable as an unbridled individualism. 


Yourth Sign 


| The effort to discredit and discard the traditional “three ways” 
ff the spiritual life — purgation, illumination, and union. 

| Is it wise to discard the “three ways” because they are “acci- 
fental and artificial divisions inspired by Platonic influence”? Does 
jae Church not take great pains to establish her most substantial 
fruths within the protective walls of an accidental and artificial 
tamework? And must we suspect or disparage the culture of the 
‘Vestern Church because of Greco-Roman influence? Can we so 
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lightly discard what has proved to be the most clarifying division 
that has become common property of the great spiritual writers 
and Doctors of the Church? i 
The most important question of all is: Just how accidental and 
artificial is this division? The “three ways” seem inextricably bound 
up with nature and fundamental to the movement of the whole 
universe. It seems to fit all levels of our life — natural, ritualistic, 
and spiritual. All unfold according to the same rhythm. ‘| 
It would seem to be far more reasonable and far more in keeping 
with the mind of the Church to use and explain the “three ways” 
not in isolation, not artificially, not abstractly, but in the context: 
of the whole man and the whole universe. This positive procedure | 
will not only save mysticism from the unbalanced specialization: 
of the theoretical mystics, but will save liturgy from the unbalanced | 
specialization of the liturgists. t 
One of the questions still unanswered even by Magsam’s book; 
is this: Has the divorce between the ritual level of man’s Christian: 
life and his natural level become so complete that the natural level! 
is today necessarily artificial? It is perhaps for this reason (th 
absolute divorce between ritual and natural life) that the averagi 
man finds little appeal in the ordinary liturgical functions, and why 
there has to be so much encouragement for people to enter int 
the spirit of the liturgy. : 
Should our efforts be expended toward compelling or persuade 
ing people to adhere to symbols that no longer clearly symbolize, 
or should we lead them back to nature so that the sacramental) 
sign will be significant, or should we plead for new signs that not! 
only effect what they (vaguely) signify, but (clearly) signify, 
what they effect? | 
A good book always raises many questions. This should not! 
obscure the more important fact that many other questions have: 
been answered. This is especially true of The Inner Life of = 


ship. We have waited a long time for these pressing questions to: 
be answered with quiet wisdom, keen precision, and theological 
balance. We are impressed with Father Magsam’s masterful per- 
formance, and are deeply indebted to this wise man of Maryknoll. 

It is really important that the dimension of depths begun by: 
Father Magsam does not peter out. If it is to continue, then ¢ 
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contributions of the men of various religious orders will have to be 
more Catholic than, for instance, Benedictine, Carmelite, or Jesuit. 
‘A long view, a broad, rich universality, born of a full-grown, 
orldly — grounded theological perspective will be indispensable. 
[The activities of mystics and liturgists will have to be co-ordinated; 
and they will have to abandon the excessive specialization into 
which everyone has fallen. 

In fact, we are fortunate to live in an age when we have the 
opportunity (and duty) to link up all the ancient heritage of 
liturgical devotion, growing as it does out of the focal doctrine of 
he Mystical Body of Christ, with the more modern concentration 
on mysticism which is really of the same Spirit but which has 
appeared to be distinct and separate. 

There is no purpose to continuing the tension created by the 
disparate schools of thought. The present time already has the one 
single advantage that can result from such tension: a complete 
jevolution in the exposition of ascetical-mystical theology. But this 
annot result from rashness, prejudice, unbalance, and precipitancy. 
Vith this caution in mind, it seems safe and right to say that the 
aumerous categories of the modern treatises with their elaborate 
jscales and stages have to be rethought in terms of the total mys- 


cery of the Word of God. 


Maiiietion for the Sake of Unity 


I The signs of immaturity discussed thus far exist, it seems to 
ime, because many leaders of the liturgical movement fail to give 
bufficient attention to the distinction and interrelation of the the- 
logical virtues and the virtue of religion. Liturgists are loath to 
iHefine liturgy in any exact sense or to attribute to it a limited 
unction. They love —and this is admirable — to co-ordinate and 
synthesize; and the liturgy is regarded as the best possible tool 
or these purposes. The trouble is that, when co-ordination of the 
imanifold elements of the spiritual life are pursued without proper 
ubordination of the same elements to one another, confusion is 
bn evitable. Synthesis presupposes analysis. 

| St. Thomas performs this analytical service well. But it seems 
more fitting, here, to quote a Benedictine, Dom Aelred Graham. 
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After discussing liturgical prayer (and mental prayer too) as an — 
activity of the moral virtue of religion, he says: “On the terrain ~ 
of religion, of the worship and service of God, vocal prayer holds — 
primacy of place. Through religion we pay to God the debt of 
justice we owe Him as His creatures. . . . But our relationship — 
to God is not only one of servitude; we are His friends as well as 
His servants. Our friendship with God brings us into the realm of — 
His own peculiar dominion of the soul, the activity of the theo- — 
logical virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. ! 
“Religion is always concerned with God, but indirectly, that is, 
through the medium of something else. The theological virtues and 
the gifts, on the other hand, are concerned with God directly, with- 
out any created medium. An act of faith, or of love, is not a direct- 
ing or offering of something to God, whether it be the expression 
of a need or the dedication of some material object, but a direct — 
aspiration towards Him of the intellect or will. In practice, of © 
course, religion and the theological virtues mutually interact: acts — 
of religion will normally be influenced by faith and charity and — 
these will find their external expression in prayer and worship and ~ 
the other activities of religion. Notwithstanding this they are dif-— 
ferent virtues and the distinction among them has practical impli- 
cations to be recognized, not indeed by the operation of some 
virtues to the exclusion of the rest, but by the predominance of © 
certain among them — with the result that the individual’s spiritual — 
life becomes, as it were, characterized by their activity. Thus the 
virtue most clearly revealed in the life of St. Benedict was religion; 
in that of St. Thomas Aquinas, faith joined with wisdom; in St. 
Ignatius, perhaps supernatural prudence. : 
“Infused contemplation, the theologians teach, is not an activity — 
of the virtue of religion and is not therefore prayer in the sense | 
described above; it is rather an actualization of the virtues of faith 
and charity with the co-operation of the gift of wisdom. So con-— 
sidered, it is a higher and nobler operation of the individual soul — 
than prayer, even than the common prayer of the liturgy.” 
In the light of these principles, one can more easily understand — 
how the liturgy, which is formal, official, and prescribed, is not — 
always the best means, the richest environment, for the intense — 
actuation of the theological virtues. In other words, liturgical wor-_ 
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ship, regarded strictly, does not involve in itself enough silence, 
aloneness, and personal freedom to allow us to respond to our 
Lord’s invitation to behave as friends. 

| One can also see how modern methods of mental prayer can, in 
fact, be worthwhile substitutes for a “full” liturgical diet of wor- 
ship. The exercises of St. Ignatius have led so many to sanctity 
and to an unusually successful apostolate, that even apart from 
high ecclesiastical approval, their efficacy is proved beyond dis- 
spute. And there is no doubt that they prepare the soul for contem- 
plation, which in turn is the greatest possible contribution to 
jiturgical worship. Contemplative prayer, stripped of image and 
japperception, idle in appearance and yet so active, is the adoration, 
truly worthy of God, wherein the soul unites herself to Him. Did 
not St. Ignatius say that the whole diet of man is to “praise, rever- 
ence, and serve God our Lord”? 

While it is necessary, in order to avoid a simpliste view of the 
piritual life, that we distinguish the theological virtues from reli- 
izion, contemplation from prayer, it is of equal importance that 
lwe. should not erect an unreal dichotomy between them. A de- 
joartmentalized spirituality is no less a misfortune than one that is 
loversimplified. Charity is not religion and religion isnot charity, 
lout charity can be religious and religion can be informed with 
charity. Contemplation and liturgical worship are not the same 
things but they can, and obviously should, exist harmoniously 
cogether. 

|. Liturgy and contemplation are not two separate ways to union 
jwith God. They are two necessary aspects of one, single, integrated 
sesponse of the human being to a God who loves him. 


The editors feel that the following is the first adequate treatment of the 
foremost theological question in the world today. This article has been 
translated by Dr. Joseph Evans. 


Liturgy and Contemplation 


Jacques and Raissa Moritin 


THE general theme of this study is that there is an intimate rela-~ 
tionship between liturgy and contemplation, and that it would be — 
as absurd to wish to sacrifice contemplation to liturgy as to wish 
to sacrifice liturgy to contemplation. As Pope Pius XII put it, “No 
conflict exists . . . between the ascetical life and devotion to the 
liturgy.” Furthermore, the liturgy itself asks that the soul tend to 
contemplation; and participation in the liturgical life, if it is under-~ 
stood and practiced in its true spirit, is an outstanding preparation 
for union with God by contemplation of love. a 

Before beginning we wish to pay tribute to the memory of © 
Dom Virgil Michel, whose friendship was dear to us, and who was” 
the great pioneer of the liturgical movement in America. This 
movement, which is linked in this country to an especially generous” 
apostolate, is now undergoing, as was clearly evident at the 19th 
North American Liturgical Week held in Cincinnati in August of 
1958, a considerable expansion.’ It is with the hope of contributing — 
our modest share to this movement that we shall discuss certain 
opinions which have taken, here and there in Europe, a systematic. 
form,* and the practical influence of which, we are told, is not 
without making itself felt here — opinions which can only hurt the” 
liturgical movement, because they go counter to the spirit of the — 
liturgy. q 

1 Encyclical, Mediator Dei (November 20, 1947), p. 18. Here and elsewhere wal 
refer to the Vatican Library translation, The Sacred Liturgy, printed by the National — 


Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


On the liturgical movement in America, see the remarkable study published bys 
Jubilee, August, 1958, a 
8 Need we recall the controversies raised by Dom Festugiére in 1913-1914? 
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_ The liturgy is the public worship of the Church, the public 
worship rendered to God by the Mystical Body of Christ. “The 
ssacred Liturgy is the public worship which our Redeemer as Head 
‘of the Church renders to the Father as well as the worship which 
ithe community of the faithful renders to its Founder, and through 
Him to the Heavenly Father. It is, in short, the worship rendered 
|by the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and 
members.”* 

| This public worship has for its center the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
‘It is, of course, and of necessity, “exterior’® and “social.”* The 
tsinging, the psalms, the rites, the continuous teaching drawn from 
Holy Scripture and the Fathers, the great vocal prayer of the 
Church are as a living garland around the Holy Sacrifice publicly 
offered and the sacraments visibly distributed. 

| But this public worship is also, and must be, principally interior. 
Otherwise it would become empty formalism.” This is one of the 
points that the encyclical Mediator Dei stresses most forcefully and 
ito which it returns most often. “The chief element of divine wor- 
tship must be interior. For we must always live in Christ and give 
ourselves to Him completely, so that in Him, with Him, and 
| through Him the heavenly Father may be duly glorified.”* Liturgi- 
sical worship requires of those who participate in it “meditation on 
ithe supernatural realities”® and “ascetic effort prompting them to 
purify their hearts”;*° it is above all by an act hidden in the inner- 
imost depths of themselves, invisible to men and not heard by 
em, it is above all by interior fervor of soul and by uniting their 
Ihearts with the intentions of the celebrant and with those of the 
Eternal Priest, that the faithful offer with Him the sacrifice and 
offer themselves with Him.” 


4 Mediator Dei, p. 10. 
5 [bid., pp. 11-12. 
6 Ibid., p. 12. : +e 
™The sacred Liturgy requires [us] . . . ‘to give interior effect to our outward 
observance’ (Missale Rom., Secreta Feriae V post Dom. II Quadrag.). Otherwise 
areligion clearly amounts to mere formalism, without meaning and without content. 


10 [hid., p. 17. 
11 Cf, Ibid., pp. 36-39, 
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We are here, we believe, in the presence of a central truth. What 
is principal in the New Law, St. Thomas Aquinas teaches, is the | 
grace of the Holy Spirit operating in hearts.” It is accordingly 
to internal and invisible reality that major importance has hence- — 
forth passed. This law of interiorization, which is characteristic of if 
the New Testament, does not apply only to moral life, where 
henceforth it is interior movements and their purity which count — 
first. It applies also to worship itself. The worship rendered to — 
God by the Church is necessarily an exterior worship, but it is a — 
worship in spirit and in truth, in which what matters above all is 
the interior movement of souls and the divine grace operating in~ 
them. Consequently, Catholic liturgy requires —in order that the 
public worship rendered to God be authentic and real, and really — 
dignum et justum — that the theological virtues be at work in those ~ 
who participate in it; Catholic liturgy lives on faith, hope, and ~ 
charity. “God is to be worshipped,” St. Augustine says, “by faith, 
hope and charity.”** % 

What is this to say, if not that Catholic liturgy asks that those 
who participate in it tend to the perfection of charity — “it should — 
be clear to all,” Pius XII says, “that God cannot be honored — 
worthily unless the mind and heart turn to Him in quest of the — 
perfect life”*— and that it asks at the same stroke that they culti- — 
vate interior recollection and aspire to union with God, in other ~ 
words, that they tend, even if from afar, to something which is’ 
beyond simple participation in liturgical worship, and which is” 
accomplished in the secret of hearts? : 

Two crucial truths —to which we shall give more attention in 
the second part of this study — are at stake here. On the one hand, 
all are held by the divine precept to tend to the perfection of 
charity, each one according to his condition and his possibilities. 
And it is clear that if this precept is violated, in other words, if 
charity is not in the soul, there is no worship rendered to God in 
spirit and in truth. ‘ 


12 Sum. theol., I-II, 107, 1, ad 2 and ad 8. 

18 Enchiridion, cap. 3. Cited by the encyclical Mediator Dei, p. 21. St. Thomas 
will say: “The theological virtues, faith, hope and charity, whose act has for its. 
object God Himself, give rise to and govern the act of religion, which has for its 


object certain things-to-be-done directed towards God.” Sum. theol., I-II, 81 
14 Mediator Dei, p. 18, um. theol., , 81,5, ad 1, 
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\Liturgy as a Way Toward Contemplation 


On the other hand, the call of all to the perfection of charity has 
Hor corollary the call of all — call proximate or remote — to enter 
linto the ways of the spirit and to participate, to one degree or 
another, in that loving attention to God and that dialogue of love 
swith God which, susceptible of the most diverse modes, and com- 
spatible with the active life as with the contemplative life, have 
heir highest point in the contemplation of the saints. 

Let us not be misunderstood here. We do not claim that all 
ose who participate in the liturgical life of the Church should be 
in some degree contemplatives and have passed under the regime 
f the gifts of the Holy Ghost. On the contrary, it is the whole 
ass of the Christian people — the weak, the negligent, the igno- 
nt, and the reluctant in the spiritual life, as well as those who are 
jalready the true disciples of Christ — that the great sacred move- 
ment of the liturgy draws along, stimulates, and instructs. But to 
pwhat does it draw them, what does it teach them, if not to stam- 
mer divine things and to aspire, even if from very far, to some 


we are saying is that it is normal that those who participate in 
the liturgical life tend to enter to some degree into the contempla- 
tion of the saints, and to practice accordingly mental prayer under 
some form and to some degree. “The author of that golden book 
(The Imitation of Christ certainly speaks in accordance with the 
setter and the spirit of the liturgy, when he gives the following 
ladvice to the person who approaches the altar: “Remain on in 
secret and take delight in your God; for He is yours Whom the 
whole world cannot take away from you’ (Lib. IV, cap. 12).”" 
Not to speak of the great St. Gertrude, let us invoke in con- 
lirmation of this truth a very significant modern witness: one of the 
imost beautiful books on mental prayer and contemplation that has 
jpeen written, by an author whose whole life was consecrated to 
| 15 [bid., p. 46. “All these things [in the sacred Liturgy]” — Pius XII also taught, 
Eecalling the Council of Trent — “aim at ‘enhancing the majesty of this great Sacri- 
lice, and raising the minds of the faithful by means of these visible signs of religion 


ind piety, to the contemplation of the sublime truths contained in this Sacrifice.” 
'bid., pp. 37-88 (italics ours). 
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the opus Dei— Madame Cécile Bruyére, abbess of Sainte-Cécile 
de Solesmes.** 
*K * *K 


The liturgical cycle manifests in sacred signs the states of Christ 
and the participation of the Mystical Body in “the mysteries of 
His humiliation, of His redemption and triumph.” “Hence the 
liturgical year devotedly fostered and accompanied by the Church, 
is not a cold and lifeless representation of the events of the past. 
. .. It is rather Christ Himself Who is ever living in His Church. 
Here He continues that journey of immense mercy which He lov- 
ingly began in His mortal life. . . *** 

It is clear however that the states of Christ such as they were 
lived in the intimacy of His soul are something greater than the 
signs of the sacred cycle which manifest them. Likewise, as con- 
cerns the Church or the Mystical Body, something is greater — 
not certainly than the Holy Sacrifice (about which we shall speak 
later on) — but greater than the very sublimity of the lessons, of 
the prayers and the singing, of the sacred rites and symbols 
through which the cycle of the seasons and the feasts unfolds, and 
which manifest the participation of the Church in the states of the 
Lord; this something greater is this very participation itself, insofar 
as it is lived in the intimacy of the soul by the Church in her 
saints, and, to some degree, in the immense multitude of her mem- 
bers in the state of grace. In other words, it is the suffering and 
the love through which the Church applies all along the course of 
time the merits and the blood of Christ; and it is the contemplation 
of the Church, that contemplation which enables it to experience 
in some way the mysteries of God the Saviour, and which takes 
place, through the grace of the Holy Spirit who is the soul of the 
Church, in human persons joined together as one in its communion. 

This contemplation of the Church, in which the grace of the 
theological virtues and of the gifts of the Holy Spirit expand in 
the invisible recesses of hearts, is clearly superior to the great 
liturgical voice which manifests it; quantum potes, tantum aude: 


16 Madame Cécile Bruyére, abbess of Sainte-Cécile, La Vie spirituelle et ’'Oraison 
(the most recent edition was published in Tours by Maison Mame in 1950), 

17 Mediator Dei, p. 58. 

18 [bid., p. 57. 
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_ thanksgiving, praise, petition, the liturgical service never suc- 
_ ceeds — no matter how pure its élan may be, no matter how ardent 
_its rapture—in manifesting this contemplation of the Mystical 
_ Body in an entirely adequate manner, for in itself it is ineffable. 

It is to it that the liturgy wishes to lead souls, and it is from it 
_ that the liturgy superabounds. 

Now, what is true of the Mystical Body is clearly true, pro- 
portionately, of the individuals who are its members. In what con- 
cerns individual souls, contemplation, to the extent that they attain 
to it, is superior to the acts through which they take part in the 
_ divine service. ' 


True and False Notions of Participation 


Some err because, comparing the contemplation of one soul in 
particular with the liturgy of the whole Church, they say that 

contemplation is only a singular act of an individual, whereas the 
liturgical life is the common act of the Mystical Body itself. In 
reality, it is the participation of such or such a one in particular 
in the liturgical life, that is to be compared with the contempla- 
tion of such or such a one in particular. 

One also errs when one claims that in contemplation the person 
-acts as a singular whole or singular individual, whereas in partici- 
pation in the liturgical life it acts as a part and member of that 
Whole which is the Church or the Mystical Body itself. In reality, 
‘just as for an individual soul, to sing the Divine Office is to par- 
ticipate in the liturgical life of the Church, so also for an individual 
soul, to contemplate God lovingly is to participate in the con- 
‘templation of the Church: because it is the property of the Mysti- 
‘eal Body, supernatural society living by the grace of Christ and 
,of the Holy Spirit, to embrace in the whole that it constitutes and 
‘in its communion all that there is of the most intimate and the 
most personal in the most highly personal activity of the singular 
persons who are its members. 

One too often overlooks this truth, which has to do essentially 
‘with the very difference between the supernatural society which 
iis the Church and every other society or community. Never is a 
man more a member, and more perfectly a member, of the Church 
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than when, clauso ostio and alone with Him whom he loves, he 
is united to God in an ineffable union of person to person, and 
enters into the depths of God. The one who, like St. Anthony in 
the desert or St. John of the Cross in his dungeon, is united to 
God by infused prayer, participates more in the life of the Mystical 
Body than those who by their words and their gestures— and with 
piety doubtless, but supposing they have not crossed the threshold 
of infused contemplation — follow the rubrics of the liturgy with 
greatest exactitude. For it is in what there is of the most intimate 
and the most profound in the Church that such a one thus partici- 
pates: in his love for God and for men there courses invisibly 
something of the love which God infuses into the entire Church, 
and it is from the divine sources themselves of the life of the 
Church coursing through his heart and causing him to act as part 
of it, in other words, it is from the grace of Christ and the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit that the contemplative union proceeds in 
him. In the midst of what is the most personal thing in the world 
he is a member of the Church more than ever and by highest right. 

To say that simple participation in the liturgical worship, no 
matter how attentive and exact one supposes it, carries the spiritual 
life to a more elevated degree than infused contemplation and 
consequently dispenses from all aspiration and preparation for it, 
would be to reverse the order of things, and to have a moral virtue 
—the virtue of religion—take precedence over the theological 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. | 

On the one hand, indeed, infused contemplation depends essen- 
tially on the theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
and is their common operation itself, through which the soul, car- 
ried to a superhuman mode of acting, is joined to God and enters 
into the depths of God. 

On the other hand, worship and the liturgy depend essentially 
on the virtue of religion; and the virtue of religion, as St. Thomas 
teaches, having for its object not directly God Himself but some- 
thing to be done, certain acts to be accomplished with respect to 
God and to honor God, is not a theological virtue; it is a moral 
virtue,” however eminent it may be,” and it therefore remains 


19 Sum. theol., II-II, 81, 5. 
20For St. Thomas it is the most excellent of the moral virtues. Ibid., a. 6. 
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‘subordinate to the theological virtues”! and to the gifts of the 
‘Holy Spirit.” 

_ Thus liturgical worship is in itself an end of very great dignity; 
and yet there is a higher end — an end for which, and the longing 
\for which, it must normally dispose souls. As we noted above,” 
liturgical worship implies the exercise of the theological virtues — 
it lives on faith, hope and charity, which give rise to and govern 
ithe acts of religion. But of itself it is a work —the noblest, most 
iresplendent, and holiest work — of that moral virtue which is the 
virtue of religion. And it asks of those who take part in it that they 
sascend, to the extent that they are able, toward that summit where 
‘the theological virtues produce, under the inspiration of the Holy 
pirit, an interior act which surpasses every operation of the human 
being externally manifested, in particular those operations which 


express by voice and gesture our union with the community of 
the faithful. 


1 he Holy Mass 


But is there not in Catholic worship something which surpasses 
the human order altogether? Yes, certainly. Not only indeed is it 
essential to Christian worship, to worship in spirit and in truth, to 
put into play the three theological virtues; but God Himself inter- 
venes in the worship which is rendered to Him, God Himself is 
present at the center of the liturgy. The center of the liturgy is 
Holy Mass, the sacrifice of the Cross perpetuated on the altar, the 
unbloody immolation in which, through the ministry of the earthly 
priest, the Eternal Priest offers Himself as a victim to His Father; 
the center of the liturgy is an act of an infinite and infinitely 
transcendent value, an act properly divine, without common 
measure with the highest works of grace in the human soul: 
pecause it is an act of God (using the instrumentality of the 
priest), not an act of man. 

We must conclude from this, on the one hand, that the more 
- 21Sum. theol., II-Il, 81, 5. Cf. ibid., 82, 2, ad 1: “Charity is the principle of 
f Et ike the theological virtues, the gifts are of higher value than the moral virtues. 


EI, 81, 2, ad 1. 
23 See above, footnote 18. 
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elevated a soul is in infused contemplation and the ways of the; 
spirit, the more profound will be its devotion to the Mass and the: 
more ardent its desire to unite itself to it; and, on the other hand,, 
that to assist at Mass with dispositions which are in some way pro-- 
portioned to the act which is accomplished on the altar, the» 
highest contemplation would be required — though no contempla-- 
tion, no matter how high it might be, will ever be truly propor-- 
tioned to the divine mystery of the altar, which asks of love and! 
of the living faith of the soul, and of its purifications, ever andl 
ever more. 

Hence it is that what the liturgy asks of the soul, and that to 
which it stirs it, the liturgy itself alone does not suffice to give to) 
the soul. Personal ascetical effort, personal practice of mentall 
prayer, personal aspiration to union with God, and personal docility/ 
to the gifts of the Holy Spirit are necessary. | 

It would thus be a great error to conclude from the truths we? 
have just recalled, that in what concerns the human beings thatt 
we are, and the acts which emanate from us, assistance at the: 
divine act of the Mass makes superfluous these different aspects oft 
personal effort toward the intimate perfection of the soul. 

It would likewise be a great error to conclude that simple partici-- 
pation in the liturgy would establish our spiritual life at a more: 
elevated degree than the one to which it is drawn by union withi 
God in contemplation. 


Il 


But what is contemplation in itself? Contemplation is a silentt 
prayer which takes place in recollection in the secret of the heart, 
and is directly ordered to union with God. It is an ascent of the: 
soul toward God, or rather an attraction of the soul toward Him,. 


24“. . . This purchase, however, does not immediately have its full effect; since: 
Christ after redeeming the world at the lavish cost of His own Blood, still must! 
come into complete possession of the souls of men, Wherefore, that the redemption 
and salvation of each person and of future generations unto the end of time may be: 
effectively accomplished, and be acceptable to God, it is necessary that men should: 
individually come into vital contact with the Sacrifice of the Cross, so that the 
merits, which flow from it, should be imparted to them. In a certain sense it can 
be said that on Calvary Christ built a font of purification and salvation, which He: 
filled with the Blood He shed; but if men do not bathe in it and there wash away the: 
stains of their iniquities, they can never be purified and saved.” Mediator Dei, p. 30. 
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for the sake of Him. When a soul becomes free enough to speak 
of itself, when God wills it, it describes its state of mental prayer, 
ito the extent that this is possible. And it is thus that there reaches 
the tale of admirable experiences which awakens in hearts the 
desire for this recollection in God, and for the seeking of spiritual 
perfection — for love of Him. 

_ It is for this reason that among a great many other great saints 
and mystics, a St. Teresa, for example, and a St. John of the 
(Cross, Doctor of the Church, received the gift of describing in 
their works the experience and science of the mystical life and of 
mental prayer. St. John of the Cross spoke of it in prose, and in 
poems of a unique beauty. And very often saintly souls who have 
nad the experience of spiritual things have also received the 
graceful gift of speaking of it in a beautiful, persuasive, and lumi- 
nous way. 

| In this wholly interior light live faith, hope, charity. And by 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit “the soul is directed and moved immedi- 
htely by divine inspiration.”* 


Without light or guide, save that _ 
which burned in my heart,” ss 


says St. John of the Cross, as he passes through the dark night 
which he knew so profoundly. But it is the fire of the Holy Spirit 
hich accounts for the ardor of this light. 

| According to the common teaching of the theologians, it is at 
mce on the theological virtues, supernatural in their essence, and 
m the gifts of the Holy Spirit, “doubly supernatural — supernatural 
,ot only in their essence, like the theological virtues, but in their 
inode of action,”* that infused contemplation and the mystical life 
lepend. 

Let us recall the definition—a very general one — that Father 
.allemant, the great spiritual writer of the seventeenth century, 
ives of contemplation: “Contemplation is a viewing of God or of 
livine things, simple, free, penetrating, which proceeds from love 
“2 Garrigou-Lagrange, Perfection chrétienne et Contemplation (Paris: Desclée & 
hie), Be éd., t. I, p. 34. 

2 Dark Night of the Soul, Stanza 3 (translation of E. Allison Peers). 

3 Garrigou-Lagrange, loc. cit. 
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and tends towards love. . . . It is the use of the purest and most 

perfect charity. Love is its source, its exercise and its end.” 
We are speaking here, as is Father Lallemant, of infused con- 

templation, and with all the more reason since it is infused contem- 


plation which is being disregarded today by certain minds who 


would like to reduce the whole spiritual life to liturgical piety; and 
we are speaking of infused contemplation in abstraction from the 
variety presented by the states of mental prayer and the diverse 
degrees of union. 


The thesis that all souls are called, not doubtless in a proximate 


manner but in a remote manner, to mystical contemplation con- 
sidered as normal flowering of the grace of the theological virtues 
and of the gifts of the Holy Spirit — a thesis in line with Christian 
tradition and with the spiritual teaching of St. Bonaventure and 
of St. Thomas—has been masterfully expounded by Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange.® And to the extent that it is well understood — 
we mean, with all the nuances and all the adjustments which it 
requires — it is, despite some passing opposition, well on the way 
to becoming classical. 

As to “the proximate call to the mystical life,” it “exists only 
when the three signs mentioned by St. John of the Cross, and 
before him by Tauler, are clearly present: (1) meditation becomes 
impossible; (2) the soul has no desire to fix the imagination on 
any particular object, interior or exterior; (3) the soul delights in 


finding itself alone with God, fixing on Him its loving attention.”* 


Various Forms of Contemplation 


We have said that all souls are called, at least in a remote man- 
ner, to the mystical life, that is to say, to life under the regime of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


“We must now observe that among the inspiring gifts which 
‘La Doctrine Spirituelle, éd. Pottier (Paris: Téqui, 1936), pp. 480-482. 


5 Especially in Perfection chrétienne et Contemplation, often cited in this study, 
and in L’Amour de Dieu et la Croix de Jésus. See also the article in Dictionnaire 


de Spiritualité, t. II (Paris: Beauchesne, 1953) (“La Contemplation dans l’école 


dominicaine,” cols. 2067-2079), in which Father Garrigou-Lagrange has condensed 
his teaching on contemplation. 


® Garrigou-Lagrange, Perfection chrétienne et Contemplation, t. Il, pp. 421-422, 
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Catholic theology has learned from Isaias to enumerate, some, like 
the gifts of Counsel, Fortitude and Fear of the Lord, relate espe- 
cially to action; others, like the gifts of Understanding and Wis- 
dom, relate especially to contemplation. 

“It follows that souls which have entered into the way of the 
Spirit will be able to travel it in very different ways and according 
to extremely different styles. With some it is the highest gifts, the 
gifts of Wisdom and Understanding, which are exercised to a high 
degree; these souls represent mystical life in its normal plenitude, 
and they will have the grace of contemplation in its typical forms, 
be they arid or consoling. With others it is the other gifts which 
are exercised above all;’ these souls will live a mystical life, but 
hiefly as to their activities and their works, and they will not 
have the typical and normal forms of contemplation. 

“It is not however that they are deprived of contemplation, of 
‘he loving experience of divine things; for according to the teach- 
ing of Saint Thomas all the gifts of the Holy Spirit are connected 
(Sum. theol., I-II, 68, 5), they cannot therefore exist in a soul 
without the gift of Wisdom, which, in the case we are speaking 
nf, is exercised still, although in a less apparent way. Those souls 
hose style of life is active will have the grace of contemplation, 
put of a masked and unapparent contemplation; perhaps they will 
pe capable only of reciting rosaries, and mental prayer will bring 
hem only a headache or sleep. Mysterious contemplation will not 
ne in their conscious prayer, but perhaps in the glance with which 
they will look at a poor man, or look at suffering.* 

We have just insisted on the diffuse or disguised forms of infused 
contemplation. There is nothing more secret —nor more impor- 


} 7Cf. J. and R. Maritain, De la vie d’oraison, Nouvelle éd. revue et corrigée (Paris: 
ouart, 1947), Note IV. 
Infused contemplation, Father Garrigou-Lagrange writes, “very manifest in the 
serfect ones who are more inclined to the contemplative life, is, as it were, diffuse 
a the other perfect ones in whom chiefly predominate the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
jelative to action — the gifts of Fear of the Lord, Fortitude, Counsel, Science, united 
lo the gift of Piety, under a less visible influence of the gifts of Wisdom and Under- 
anding.” Op. cit., I, p. 214. t ; 
4 8Cf£. Jacques Maritain, “Action et Contemplation,” in Questions de Conscience 
WParis: Desclée De Brouwer, 1938), pp. 144-146. According to St. Bonaventure, 
Il the gifts, “in their turn, facilitate mystical experience because they purify, illumine 
md perfect” (Ephrem Longpré, Dict. de Spiritualité, col. 2083). 
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tant — than what Father Osende, in a remarkable page of his book 
Contemplata,’ calls the prayer of the heart. It is through this sort 
of prayer or contemplation, so silent and so rooted in the depths 
of the spirit that he describes it as “unconscious,” that we can 
truly put into practice the precept to pray always. And is it not 
to it that St. Anthony the hermit alluded when he said that “there 
is no perfect prayer if the religious perceives that he is praying’? 

“We must observe,” writes Father Osende, “that prayer can be - 
of two kinds: prayer of the mind and prayer of the heart or of 
the spirit. . . . Both, of course, can be practiced at the same time. 
Prayer of the mind . . . requires all our attention and care and the 
actual exercise of our faculties. Such prayer cannot be continuous 
insthistlifej 2s 

“The prayer of the heart or of the spirit (which we shall call 
‘unconscious’ prayer because it is done without reflection and with- 
out our attention’s being actually fixed on it) can and should be 
continuous throughout one’s life. The reason for this distinction is 
that, although we cannot fix our mind on two things at the same_ 
time nor continue to think always, we can love always... . | 

“What does it matter if our mind and senses are occupied with. 
a thousand different things? Our heart is elsewhere, fixed on God, 
so that everything we do and think, we do through Him, in Him 
and for Him. ... Who does not see that this is possible, and very 
possible? Do we not see that, even in the natural order, when the. 
heart is dominated by a great love, no matter what the person. 
does, his entire soul and life are on what he loves and not on what. 
he does, though he may apply to his work all his mind and atten- 
tion? If natural love does this, how much more should divine. 
love. wuss } 


ea into English under the title Fruits of Contemplation, St. Louis, Herder, . 
10 “Non est perfecta oratio in qua se monachus vel hoc ipsum quod orat intelligit,” ' 
Cassian, IX, 31. Let us note that the idea of perpetual PENT, shelineiee ; 
is prolonged even into sleep by a subconscious mental activity, plays a central role : 
in Cassian. (Cf. Dict. de Spiritualité, article on Contemplation, cols. 1924 and 1926.) » 
11 Victorino Osende, Fruits of Contemplation, pp. 157-159. Father Grou, in the: 
eighteenth century, had already noted (Manuel, pp. 224 ss.) that continuous prayer ° 
is a prayer which escapes consciousness. See Arintero, The Mystical Evolution in the : 
Development and Vitality of the Church, Vol. IL (St. Louis, Herder 1951) 45. 
This idea is already indicated by Cassian. Pet 
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| he Call to the Perfection of Charity 


_ Dominating the whole spiritual life is the call to perfection. 
pe you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Father is 
ect.”? 

“Christian perfection consists essentially in charity,” says St. 
omas.** “Indeed a thing is said to be perfect in so far as it attains 
ts proper end — the proper end of a thing being its ultimate per- 
rection. Now it is charity that unites us to God, Who is the last end 
of the human soul: he that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and 

d in him.”** 

It follows that perfection falls under the divine precept, because 
t is on charity, on the twofold love of God and neighbor, that the 
wo precepts of the divine law bear. 
And “the love of God and of neighbor does not fall under the 
recept according to a certain measure only . . . as is evident from 
he very form of the precept, which implies perfection and totality: 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, thy 
hole soul, thy whole mind, thy whole strength, and thy neighbor 
thyself.’ This is why the Apostle says (I Tim., 1): the end of 
he commandment is charity. Now the end does not admit of 
neasure — measure applies only to means.”* 

According to St. Bernard’s saying, the measure of loving God is 
0 love Him without measure— modus diligendi, sine modo 
iligere. 

_ Estote perfecti. “Thus the Lord in His goodness,” says St. Bene- 
ict, commenting on this word of Christ’s in the prologue to his 
Rule, “shows us the way of life” — the way of eternal life, which 
ust never be interrupted, so that charity may grow unceasingly, 
t the same time as humility, which is the dawn of beatitude — 
ipit beatitudo ab humilitate. 
The way of life which Christ shows us is a way in which one 
vances toward God and toward the Beatific Vision with steps 


12 Mt. 5:48. 

13 Sum. theol., II-II, 184, 1 and 3. 
14 Tbid., 184, 1. 
' 16 [bid., 184, 3. 
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of living faith, of hope, and of love. And because it makes one 
advance toward perfection, this way itself is perfect. 

Perfection is not a mathematical point. It is a life in state of 
growth, there are degrees in perfection. What is prescribed by the 
precept is to tend to perfection as to an end, and when one has 
begun to make his way toward it he is already accomplishing the 
precept; and one begins to make his way toward it as soon as he 
has charity. It is in this sense that St. Thomas tells us: “Since what 
falls under the precept can be accomplished in diverse ways, one 
does not sin against the precept by the fact alone that he does not 
fulfil it in the best way; it suffices, for the precept not to be trans- 
gressed, that it be accomplished in one way or another.” And 
Cajetan writes: “The perfection of charity is commanded as an 
end; and we must wish to attain the end, the whole end. But pre- 
cisely because it is an end, it suffices, for a man not to transgress 
the precept, that he be in the state of attaining this perfection one ‘i 
day, even if in eternity. Whoever possesses charity, even in the - 
feeblest degree, and is thus advancing towards heaven, is in the - 
way of perfect charity, and consequently avoids the transgression 
OF tie-precepl...”. 

It is only in heaven where the soul sees God face to face that 
the precept is accomplished in an entirely perfect way. But there 
is a perfection of charity compatible with the present life, a perfec- 
tion in state of growth; it implies “the exclusion of all things which 
are repugnant to the movement of love towards God” — the exclu- 
sion not only of mortal sin, but also of “all that hinders the affection _ 
of the soul from tending entirely towards God.”** And thus, what- 
ever may be the vocation of each, the saying of St. John of the 
Cross concerns us all: In the evening of this life you will be judged 
according to your love. 

Let us recall now that contemplation, as Father Lallemant puts 
it, “proceeds from love and tends to love,” that it is “the use of 
the purest and most perfect charity,” and that love is “its source 
its exercise and its end” —as indeed St. Paul affirmed, for whorl 
charity —in the words of Father Lebreton — which “at death will 


16 Thid., 184, 3, ad 2. 
17 Cajetan, II-II, 184, 3. 
18 Sum. theol., II-II, 184, 2. 
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_ flower into eternal life,”*® is “the way and the end of contempla- 
tion. And let us recall too that according to the teaching of St. 
_ Thomas contemplation “relates directly and immediately to the love 
of God Himself,” and that it “is ordered not to any love of God 
whatever, but to perfect love.” What are we to conclude from all 
. this if not that the precept of perfection protects, so to speak, and 
_ sanctions the desire for contemplation: there is no true contempla- 
tion without progress toward perfection; and on the other hand 
there is nothing which accelerates better than contemplation one’s 
progress toward perfection and the accomplishment in us of the 
_ desire for perfection. 


_ Are Sanctity and Contemplation Synonymous? 


It is important here — in order to avoid possible misunderstand- 
ings — that we be as precise as possible about these things. 
_ It is sometimes asked if there is a real link between the pleni- 
tude of Christian perfection and “higher infused contemplation.””* 
_’ We believe that the question as posed in this way cannot receive 
from the data of experience a simple answer. Indeed the answer 
is twofold. What seems to follow from experience is, in the first 
place, that higher infused contemplation seems to be always linked 
-to a high perfection; but is, in the second place, that high perfec- 
tion does not seem to be always linked to higher infused contem- 
_ plation, in the sense of the typical forms expounded by the masters. 
This absence of symmetry precludes any agreement among theo- 
logians on this question so long as the two different questions it 
involves are not distinguished from each other. 
But in reality the difficulty comes above all from the fact that 
the question in the form in which it is posed does not take into 
account the freedom of the Spirit of God, who does as He likes 
with the souls He wants to unite to Himself. 

The question is not to know if the summit of the perfection of 


19 Dict. de Spiritualité, col. 1715. 

20 [bid., col. 1711. 

21 Sum. theol., 182, 2. 

22 Ibid., 182, 4, ad 1. 3 . rf 

23 Cf. Charles Baumgartner, article on Contemplation, “Conclusion générale, 
Dict. de Spiritualité, col. 2183. 
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love coincides necessarily with the summit of mystical contempla- 
tion in its typical and fully unfolded state. The question is to 
know if, on the one hand, it is necessary that the soul, in order 
to attain to infused contemplation, decidedly make its way, despite 
its weaknesses, toward the perfection of charity and full purifica- 
tion; and if, on the other hand, in order to attain to the perfection 
of love, it is necessary for it to enter in one way or another (typical 
or atypical, open or masked) into the ways of infused contempla- 
tion — which comes to saying that infused contemplation, to one 
degree or another and under one form or another, is in the normal 
way of sanctity. 

To the question posed in these terms, it seems clear to us —as 
will appear in a more developed manner in the pages following — 
that the answer must be in the affirmative. And we do not think 
it rash to think that this affirmative answer falls into the category 
of the assertions on which Father Baumgartner rightly judges that 
every one should be in agreement.” 


*K *K * 


The saints realize to perfection the commandment to love God 
and neighbor. And it is because they love God with the best of 
their hearts and with all their strength, that they are in general 
great contemplatives, and in some way always contemplatives. As 
St. Bonaventure constantly insists, Christ Himself promised them 
this experience of divine things when He said in St. John (14:21): 
“He that loveth me, shall be loved by my Father: and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him.” 

Sanctity is the full perfection of the soul, and perfection is to 
love God without measure. But contemplation is directly ordered 
to union with God, and union with God proceeds from the per- 
fection of love. 

Thus perfection and contemplation are normally linked by reason 
of charity, on which they both depend; and contemplation, even 
if diffuse and masked, is the hidden manna on which the soul must 
normally nourish itself — through all the trials of life, and in order 
to establish itself fully in the love of God and neighbor. 


24 Cf. ibid., cols. 2182-2183. 
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_ Vacate et videte quoniam ego sum Deus, “Be still and see that 
Iam God,” it is said in Psalm 45. It is thus that contemplation calls 
_us, and that God calls us to contemplation. “Taste and see that the 
Lord is sweet.” 

How could man come to the perfection of charity if he did not 

_keep himself habitually in the presence of God, and did not tend 
with his whole heart to being united with Him? The search for 
perfection disposes one to contemplation, and contemplation, by 
increasing the perfection of love, increases the perfection of the 
virtues. 
_. “Without contemplation,” writes Father Lallemant, “one will 
never make much progress in virtue. . . . One will never entirely 
get out of his weaknesses and his imperfections. One will always 
be attached to the earth, and will never rise much above the sen- 
timents of nature. Never will one render to God a perfect service. 
But with it one will do more in a month, both for himself and for 
others, than one would do without it in ten years. It produces . . . 
‘most sublime acts of love of God, which one only very rarely makes 
‘without this gift . . . and finally it perfects faith and all the 
@irtues: . . .”%* ; 

Thus there is continuity between ascetical doctrine and mystical 
| doctrine — spiritual doctrine is one. Ascetical doctrine must begin 
‘by showing “the end to which spiritual progress must tend, that is 
ito say, Christian perfection . . . in all its grandeur, according to 
ithe testimony of the Gospel and of the saints.”’’ And asceticism 
idoes not cease when the soul enters into the mystical union. “To 
ithe very end the soul must remember the words of our Lord: If 
anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
ihis cross daily.”* 


‘Dominated by Gifts of the Holy Spirit 


We have just seen that perfection and contemplation imply each 
other by reason of love, which is at once the essence of perfection 


25 Gustave et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus (Ps. 33). 
26 La Doctrine Spirituelle, pp. 429-430. 

27 Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., t. 1, p. 89, 

28 Ibid. 
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and “the source, the exercise and the end” of contemplation. One 
can also show this mutual implication by stressing the fact that 
life under the regime of the gifts of the Holy Spirit is the state 
proper to perfection and to contemplation all at once. 

St. Thomas teaches that the gifts of the Holy Spirit are neces- 
sary for salvation, because we are too weak all by ourselves always 
to use as we should even the theological virtues and the infused 
moral virtues.?® For much greater reasons must it be said that the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are necessary for perfection. The sons of 
God are moved by the spirit of God,*° the perfect live under the 
regime of the gifts of the Spirit. But to enter under the regime of 
the gifts of the Spirit is precisely to cross the threshold of infused 
contemplation.” For, as St. Bonaventure tells us, “the gifts immedi- 
ately dispose one to contemplation.”* 

Without some form or other of habitual contemplation, would it 
be possible for the soul effectively to perceive, in the midst of 
afflictions and torments, that “the duties of each moment,” as 
Father de Caussade put it, “conceal, under their obscure appear- 
ances, the truth of the divine will,” and that “they are as it were 
the sacraments of the present moment”? Commenting on St. Paul’s 
words, “the Spirit helpeth our infirmity .. . ,”** the great Carmelite 
theologian, Thomas of Jesus, writes: “These words clearly refer 
to the particular motion or aid of the Holy Spirit, and point to 
the need that we have of it. . . . It is the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
which make the soul promptly docile, entirely free, capable of 
overcoming difficulties, and wholly occupied with God in prayer 
and contemplation. This effect cannot be produced even by the 
infused virtue of religion, nor by the theological virtues by them- 
selves.”** This is as much as to say that the life of perfection is an — 


29 Cf. Sum. theol., I, 68, 2. 

80 Quicumque spiritu Dei aguntur, ii sunt filii Dei (St. Paul, Rom. 8:14). 

31 Cf. the masterful treatise of John of Saint Thomas, Les Dons du Saint-Esprit. 
French translation by Raissa Maritain, Paris, Cerf, 1930; 2e éd. Téqui, 1950; English 
translation by Father Dominic Hughes, O.P., New York, Sheed and Ward. 1951. 

32 Cf. Ephrem Longpré, Dict. de Spiritualité, col. 2083. 

33 “The Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. For we know not 
for as we ought; but the Spirit himself kee for us with aN ea 
And he that searcheth the hearts, knoweth what the Spirit desireth; because ie 
asketh for the saints according to God” (Rom. 8:26-27). 

84Venerable Thomas of Jesus, De Oratione divina, I, 2. 
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inspired life, and therefore a life which — perhaps in secret — 
infused contemplation nourishes and sustains. 
___We can conclude that in his fine study on the mystical theology 
_of St. Bonaventure,” it is not only the teaching of St. Bonaventure 
but the whole tradition of the saints that Father Ephrem Longpré 
_ Summarizes, when he writes: “the contemplative state is only the 
_ Supreme blooming of the supernatural life, the positively experi- 
enced flowering of grace and the infused habits, the higher exer- 
cise of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. . . . By a necessary consequence, 
the mystical life is the ordinary way of perfection.” 
_ St. Bonaventure and his contemporary St. Thomas Aquinas,* 
those two great representatives of theology and mysticism in the 
thirteenth century, are not however saints of the reflex age! Nor 
_were St. Irenaeus, St. Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, St. Ambrose, St. 
_ Augustine, Diadochus, St. Gregory the Great, St. John Climacus, 
Maximus Confessor, St. Bernard, Hugh of St. Victor, the Carthu- 
sian Guiges du Chastel, St. Hildegard, St. Albert the Great, St. 
Gertrude, Angela of Foligno, Tauler, Suso, St. Catherine of 
Siena, the author of the Cloud of Unknowing, Ruysbroeck the 
Admirable. .. . 


In the fifth century, Cassian, transmitting in his Conferences 


35 Ephrem Longpré, La théologie mystique de saint Bonaventure, in “Archivum 
-Franciscanum Historicum,” 1921, fase. I and II. Cf. the articles of Father Longpré 
on Saint Bonaventure (Dict. de Spiritualité, cols. 1777-1791), and on contemplation 
in the Franciscan school (ibid., article on Contemplation, cols. 2080-2102). Accord- 
‘ing to St. Bonaventure, he writes, “there exists a promise of mystical or Christian 
experience; everything is disposed . . . so that Christ’s pledge (John, XIV, 21) may 
be realized with full right in every believer in whom the Holy Trinity dwells and 
who fulfills the required conditions: the observance of the commandments and the 
love of Christ Jesus” (col. 2080). “The Gospel makes neither distinction nor excep- 
tion; it mentions no privilege, it requires no other vocation than the Christian life: 
| He that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father: and I will love him, and will mani- 
fest myself to him (John, XIV, 21)” (col. 2096). 

36 The spiritual teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas is summed up excellently in 
columns 1983-1988 of Father Paul Phillipe’s article on contemplation in the thir- 
teenth century (Dict. de Spiritualité). Let us note the following remarks (col. 
1986): “It properly belongs to infused wisdom to increase by itself the love of God 
in the soul. . . . Mystical contemplation is wholly impregnated by love and can- 
‘not give rise to a greater love.” And if from love knowledge can proceed, it is “be- 
| cause charity enables one to judge well of the things of God: such is the science of the 
, saints (Saint Thomas, in Phil., c. 1, lect. 2)” — in which love causes the intelligence 
“to enter “into the depths of God” in virtue of a knowledge by affinity under the 
motion of the Holy Spirit. 
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the lessons of spirituality which he had received from the Fathers 
of the Desert, teaches that the Lord Himself placed the “principal 
good” in divine contemplation, a spiritual science accorded. to 
purity of heart — and to charity — by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. For him contemplation is a light inseparable from moral 
purity. Without moral purity, no contemplation is possible. At the 
highest moments supervenes the “prayer of fire,” provoked by an 
operation of the Holy Spirit which he compares to a puff of wind 
on a light feather, and in which love ravishes the soul in an 
ineffable experience, light in the mind and flame in the will.’ 

In the following century, St. Gregory the Great, “the most 
eminent spiritual author in the West up to the end of the Middle 
ages,”*® continues and adds to the tradition which Cassian had 
echoed. The higher the soul rises, the more it tends to contemplate 
“the beauty of our Creator in a knowledge through love, per 
amorem agnoscimus.”*® 

“There is not for faithful souls,” he writes,*° “any function which 
is incompatible with the grace of contemplation; every truly 
interior man can be gratified with his lights, and no one can glory 
in them as in an extraordinary privilege.” St. Gregory also noted — 
as St. Bernard will too—the painful passive purifications which 
St. John of the Cross will later call the nights of the senses and 
of the spirit.** 

Prayer seeks, contemplation finds, said Hugh of St. Victor; and 
Tauler: “The soul, leaving aside every useless external occupation, 
will find through the abnegation of its own will and true humility 
a certain quietude and supernatural experience of divine things, 
which leads to full perfection, in which one has a supernatural — 
view of everything... .”” 

Dom Huyben has shown‘ that “the doctrine of the normal, 


‘7 Cf, Michel Olphe-Galliard, article on Contemplation, Dict. de Spiritualité, cols. 
1921-1929. 

88 Jean Leclercq, article on Contemplation, Dict. de Spiritualité, col. 1983. 

89 R, Gillet, Introduction aux Homélies morales sur Job (Paris, 1951), p. 82. Cf. 
Moralia X, 8, 18. 

40 In Ezechiel, 11, Hom. 5. Cited by Garrigou-Lagran e, op. cit., p. 675 

41 Cf, Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., pp. 675 on 684. oe a 

42 Ibid., pp. 686 and 694, note 2. 

43 In a remarkable article on “La Tradition mystique a Age,” Vi iritue 
faeeaty 1008" Sree Se ystique au moyen age,” Vie Spirituelle, 
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though eminent, character of the mystical life is admitted by St. 


Bernard, Tauler, Louis de Blois, and that no one contradicts it 
_in the Middle Ages.”** The idea that mystical contemplation is the 


normal flowering of the graces of the perfect life was common 
doctrine. 
To sum everything up, let us say that the source of contempla- 


tion is the constant search for the greater and greater perfection 


of the soul, and that perfection consists essentially in charity; and 
that it is also on the love of God that contemplation lives. The 
most pure desire of God is therefore essential to it. The great con- 


_templatives of all ages, those of the reflex age as also those prior 


to the reflex age, desire only God alone. 
“I do not count myself for anything,” says St. Hildegard in the 


twelfth century .. . “I turn towards the living God in order that 


He may deign in all things to keep me from evil.” 
“What does it matter, Lord, what interests me,” exclaims St. 


Teresa of Avila. “For me there is no longer anything but you.” 


Ill 
How is it possible that the truths recalled in the preceding pages, 


‘and which are an integral part of the venerable heritage of the doc- 


tors of the Church and of the saints, are put in question by some 


- who, presenting themselves as the barristers of the Sacred Liturgy 


itself, reprove, in the name of the public prayer of the Church, 


mental prayer, solitude with God, and silent contemplation? 


Those who take such a position do not know what contempla- 
tion is and they misunderstand Sacred Liturgy. They do not know 


that these two supernatural realities and grandeurs must be associ- 
ated and not divided. Need we bring up some of the grievances 


which the detractors of solitary prayer and of contemplation 


-advance? One sometimes hears it said that whereas the collective 
imovement of the liturgy draws us of itself and quite spontaneously 


towards God, the masters who teach us the ways of meditation, of 


jinfused prayer, and of contemplative union propose to the efforts 


of each one systematic formulas and techniques to be applied. We 
have here a strange misunderstanding. Ascetical and mystical sci- 


44 Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., p. 690. 
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ence teaches us to liberate ourselves from the obstacles which are 
in us, so that we may be able to let the gifts of grace act freely in 
our soul. But it teaches us at the same stroke to hold for an illusion 
every effort to attain perfection and contemplative union by any 


kind of systematic procedure, formula, or technique. As concerns ~ 


infused contemplation in particular, is not the essential fact, as we 
recalled in the preceding section, that it coincides with the entry 
of the soul under the regime of the gifts of the Holy Spirit? 
“What is it to say this, if not that Christian contemplation 
depends above all on that Spirit who breathes where he wills, and 
whose voice one hears, yet without anyone knowing whence he 
comes or whither he goes . . . (John, III, 8). This means that Chris- 
tian contemplation is quite the contrary of a matter of tech- 
nique. . . .* Natural spirituality, like that of India for example, 
has quite fixed techniques. “This apparatus of techniques is what 


first strikes one who begins to study comparative mysticism. Well, — 


one of the most obvious differences between Christian mysticism 
and other mysticisms is its liberty as regards technique, as regards 
292 “e 


all recipes and formulas. . . .”’ “It is necessary,” writes Father 
Osende,® “to affirm once and for all, in accordance with the doc- 


trine of the Church and the saints, that there is no method, pro- © 


cedure, or rule whereby one may acquire or induce mystical 
contemplation. All that we can do is to dispose ourselves so that 
God will communicate it to us when it pleases Him.” 

One also hears formulated sometimes another series of griev- 


ances: ascetical preparations, solitary meditation, the desire for 


and the experience of infused prayer, all this—some say— — 


depends on a spirituality in which the soul is turned towards itself — 
and seeks itself. Under pretext of seeking mystical union it aban- 


dons itself to introspection and to a psychological fixation on its 


own interior states, in which a disguised egoism holds the first — 


place and which many a time would call for the attentions of the 


psychologist or psychoanalyst rather than of the spiritual director. — 


To this spirituality that one terms “subjective,” one opposes then 
the purely “objective” and entirely disinterested spirituality of 


1J. Maritain, Questions de conscience, p. 149. 
2 J. Maritain, loc. cit. 
3 Op. cit., p. 176. 
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_the liturgy, which in convoking the whole of creation to the 
_ praise of God and in absorbing each one in the prayer and the 
_ €lan of the assembly of the faithful, cures the soul of egoist seek- 
ing of self and teaches it to be contented with honoring God 
through the worship which is rendered to Him in common. 

It is true that liturgical prayer is a precious aid to contemplative 
souls, in particular in their effort to deliver themselves from the 
complications and returns on self to which our psychological 
mechanisms naturally incline us. Apart from this, it must be said 
that under beautiful phrases on the liturgy the kind of talk to 
which we have alluded contains serious errors. In the encyclical 
Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII refutes a so-called “objective” 
spirituality which would exclude all “subjective” spirituality, in 
other words, which would exclude all spirituality in which the 
person as such is engaged in its unique relation with God.* 

Before going any further, it is perhaps not irrelevant to cite the 
lines in which Monsignor Knox expressed with smiling British 
reserve some very wise remarks: “We have been using mental 
prayer for years, and it doesn’t seem to have made much differ- 
ence to our characters; have we any reason to think that this 
form of worship is specially pleasing to God? | 
“To that objection, I have only a word to say, which I will leave 
with you; I may be quite wrong. I think mental prayer is impera- 
tive, if only to plough up the mind and leave it fallow for God’s 
inspirations. He may want to tell you about something you are 
‘meant to do for Him; and although He does not need our help 
in creating the opportunity for Him, it seems to me that we are 
wrong if we do not create it. All the Masses and all the Office we 
say can leave His voice unheard; we shout it down with our 


importunities Nie 


Objectivity and Selflessness of Contemplation 


But let us consider now the true bearing and the internal logic 
iof things. Behind the criticisms addressed to the seeking of self 


4 Cf. Mediator Dei, pp. 13-15. 
5 Ronald Knox, in his posthumous book The Priestly Life: Conference on Prayer 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958), p. 131. 
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supposedly implied in the practice of meditation and the docility 
to the mystical ways, it is to be feared that there is found simply 
the desire to escape from the demands which God causes to be 
heard within, and from that total gift of oneself through which He 
brings it about that finally a soul is no longer but “a single spirit 
and love” with Him. To honor God through worship rendered in 
common and through the virtue of religion is, we recalled above, 
the highest thing in the order of the moral virtues. But one cannot 
impose on souls that they stop their aspirations there, nor that they 
use such a noble good to turn them aside from a still higher good, 
which depends directly on the theological virtues and the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, and in which the very love of God for the creatures 
He made to His image has an interest. 

No one denies that a psychological fixation on oneself, even an 
unhealthy anxiety for introspection, can mingle with piety, even 
sincere piety, in many souls. But the masters of asceticism are the 
first to denounce the illusions caused by these parasites. It is absurd 
to reproach mental prayer and interior recollection with what is 
their counterfeit. It being a fact that infused contemplation exists 
only through the love of God sovereignly loved, and only for that 
love, it is pure nonsense to accuse of a kind of transcendent egoism 
those to whom it gives in reality only a supreme desire: cupio dis- 
solvui et esse cum Christo —“I desire to be dissolved and to be 
with Christ.” 

To have anxiety for one’s own perfection (according to the spirit 
of Christianity, let us understand) implies no egoist seeking of 
self, for it is for the love of God, not of one’s self, that the Christian 
aspires to become perfect. It is clear besides that one could not 
advance in the love of God if he were not constantly attentive to 
conquering himself and to purifying himself of all that which 
within him constitutes an obstacle to charity. There comes how- 
ever a moment — when the soul has progressed rather far in the 
way of the spirit — when, through the effect of the contemplative 
union itself, concern for one’s own perfection, as necessary as it 
may remain, passes into the background. Then the soul no longer 
thinks of anything but loving. With those who have reached this 
stage, holy preoceupation — centered in God, not in self — with 
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one’s perfection ceases itself to attract the attention of conscious 
thought. 

_ “They are no longer preoccupied with self, but only with the 
extension of the Kingdom of God throughout the world, that His 
name may be loved and glorified by all men, beginning with 
themselves. All their prayers, petitions, works, and sacrifices are 
directed principally toward this end and they are converted into 
invisible channels through which the graces of heaven descend 
upon earth.’ Thus it is through the virtue of contemplation that 
the supreme degree of forgetfulness of self is attained. 

. “Contemplation alone,” we wrote elsewhere, “discovers the value 
of charity. Without it, one knows it by hearsay; with it, one knows 
it by experience. Through love and in love, it makes known that 
God is love. Then man lets God do in him what He wills; he lets 
himself be bound because he loves; he is free because he loves. All 
that has not the taste of love loses for him all savor. Because of 
that love with which it perfects our life, contemplation alone 
realizes in us universality, renders the soul Catholic in spirit and 
in truth. As it transcends all the intellectual and moral virtues, 
prudence, science, and art, so also it transcends all particularisms, 
_attunes the soul to the unity of the Mystical Body. .. . Through it, 
Christ, dwelling in those who love Him, gives their hearts a sort 
-of Eucharistic amplitude.” 


Timeliness of Teresian Spirituality 


There is a last argument to which those who would like to reject 
the authority of St. John of the Cross and of St. Teresa readily 
have recourse. It is drawn from the diversity of ages in history. St. 
‘Teresa and St. John of the Cross, they say, were saints of the reflex 
,age. They probably had to write as they did, given their historical 
‘epoch. What they wrote was probably good for that age of his- 
‘tory, but it has no value for our age, which has suffered only too 
smuch from individual introspection and whose essential need is 
sof the social and communal order. 


6 Victorino Osende, op. cit., p. 810. This whole page could well be cited. 
TJ. Maritain, Primauté du Spirituel, pp. 171-172. 
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Such a reasoning contains many errors. The fundamental error 
consists in forgetting that if there are in the spiritual life a develop- 
ment and modalities which are linked with the movement of his- 
tory, the substance itself of this life depends neither on time nor 
on history but on supratemporal truths. Why is it that one does 


S37 eae 


not see that it is essentially the same doctrine which, taught in 


the sixteenth century by St. John of the Cross in the perspective 
of the practical science of the spiritual life, was taught in the 
thirteenth century by St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure 
in the perspective of theology? Why does one forget the teachings 


of the Fathers and of the medieval Doctors on the primacy of con- — 
templation, the decisive importance of which we stressed above? — 


And why does one forget the mysterious continuity in which, in 


the Living Flame of Love of St. John of the Cross, the darkness of — 


St. Gregory of Nyssa finally recognizes its true nature? By what 
strange blindness does one fail to recognize the testimony rendered 


by the saints and the great spiritual writers, all along the Christian — 
centuries, to that same experience of the depths of God whose — 


states and degrees St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross only man- 


aged, felicitously, to describe in a more analytical and more ‘ 


explicit manner? 


It is true that with St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross (and — 
with St. Francis of Sales also) there was an explicit and reflexive — 
prise de conscience of what takes place at the interior of the soul © 


that has entered into the contemplative way. 


For such a growth in awareness there was required — given its — 
object —a special gift of God, the grace of a high supernatural 
light received for the enlightening of the whole Church. Such a_ 
growth in awareness constituted of itself an immense progress. It — 


apprised us of the precious treasures which at the most secret 
depths of the soul we hold from the life of grace. Doubtless, as 
with every growth in awareness, it was accompanied by accidental 
dangers. But of itself, as with every growth in awareness, it obeyed 


—and in the purest and highest domain —the very law of the — 
spirit and of the growth of the spirit. It is not a gesture of the 
hands by way of taking leave of them more or less courteously, — 
it is an incomparable gratitude that we owe —and shall always — 


owe — to the great saints of the reflex age. 
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It is true also that our historical age has other needs than that 
of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. But it is certainly not in 
the aspiration to submit everything to the primacy of the social and 
the communal that these true needs of our age are to be sought. 
As concerns the spiritual life in particular, the true and authentic 
need of our age is, on the one hand, to understand better the 
‘Maystery of the Mystical Body (which transcends to the infinite 
the natural social, and the human communal); and it is, on the 
other hand, and especially, to understand — without losing or 
neglecting anything of the teaching of the masters on contempla- 
tion — that today contemplation asks, we do not say to leave the 
»cloisters and the convents, but to go out of doors and spread its 
wings, and to have done with the illusion, too frequent among 
} people, that it would be reserved for specialists. “As soon as a man 
jis fully disposed to be alone with God, he is alone with God no 
)matter where he may be — in the country, the monastery, the woods 
or the city.”* 

| Indeed contemplation is not given only to the Carthusians, the 
Poor Clares, the Carmelites. . . . It is frequently the treasure of 
persons hidden in the world, known only to some few — to their 
idirectors, to a few friends. Sometimes, in a certain manner, this 
‘treasure is hidden from the souls themselves who possess it — souls 
who live by it in all simplicity, without visions, without miracles, 
but with such a flame of love for God and neighbor that good 
‘happens all around them without noise and without agitation. 

It is of this that our age has to become aware, and of the ways 
‘through which contemplation communicates itself through the 
iworld, under one form or the other, to the great multitude of 
tsouls who thirst for it (often without knowing it), and who are 
tealled to it at least in a remote manner. The great need of our age, 
in what concerns the spiritual life, is to put contemplation on the 


‘roads of the world. 


8 Thomas Merton, Thoughts in Solitude (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
u 958), Pp: 96. 
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Mission of St. Theresa of Liseaux 


It is fitting to note here the importance of the witness and the © 


mission of St. Theresa of Lisieux. It would be futile to seek an 


opposition between her and St. John of the Cross, whom she — 


called “the saint of Love par excellence.” In substance it is the 


same spirituality, but everything has undergone in her a marvelous — 
reduction to the essential. Not only all the extraordinary graces — 


to which St. John of the Cross forbade the soul to aspire and to 
attach itself, but all the great typical signs, terrible or resplendent, 
which manifested, in the soul’s own experience, the stages traversed 
by it in advancing in the way of union — all these things have now 
disappeared. There is in St. Theresa of Lisieux — and with an un- 


believably pure limpidity — no longer anything but total love, total — 


gift, and total stripping of self. It is a great way indeed, this petite 


voie of Theresa’s — and an heroic one — but one which hides rigor- 


ously its grandeur under an absolute simplicity, itself heroic. And 
this absolute simplicity makes of it a way par excellence open to 
all those who aspire to perfection, whatever their condition of life 
may be. This is the feature here that it is particularly important 
for us to retain. 

St. Theresa of the Infant Jesus has shown that the soul can tend 
to the perfection of charity by a way in which the great signs 
that St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa of Avila described, and 
which find themselves in preference in convents, do not appear. 


At the same stroke, we believe, St. Theresa in her Carmel prepared — 
in an eminent way that wider diffusion than ever of the life of 


union with God which the world requires if it is not to perish. 
Let us add that in this contemplation “on the roads of the 
world,” whose development the future will doubtless witness, it 
seems that constant attention to the presence of Jesus and fra- 
ternal charity are called to play a major role, as regards even the 
ways of infused prayer. We believe that the vocation of those 
contemplatives thrown into the world and the misery of the world 
who are the Little Brothers of Charles de Foucauld, has in this 
respect a high significance, and that one can expect from them 


new lights in the domain of the spiritual life, with time and the 
grace of God. 
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Liturgical worship, we have already noted, is an end in itself; 
but it tends by nature to prepare and to lead those who participate 
in it to a higher end, which is contemplation. To claim to deprive 
the liturgy of this ordination to contemplation, is to denature the 
liturgy. “One point we stress over and over,” says Father Alfred 
C. Longley, pastor of St. Richard’s in Minneapolis, one of the most 
. remarkable liturgical parishes in the United States, “is that the aim 

of worship — through Mass and the sacraments —is love.”? Why 
then should not participation in the liturgical service tend to pre- 
pare us for that contemplative union in which the perfection of 
love for God and for all men normally takes root? Those who turn 
souls aside from contemplation in the name of the liturgy are, 
contrary to what they think, great enemies of the liturgy itself. 
Such a disregard for mental prayer and contemplation certainly 
does not depend on a true view of the liturgy, but on what it is 
fitting to cail a “pseudo-liturgical systematization.” 

_ We said just now that one of the great needs of our age is to 
understand better the mystery of the Mystical Body. It is this need 
that is being met by the effort of all those, priests and laymen, 
who dedicate themselves with an admirable zeal to_the liturgical 
- renewal, thereby restoring so many parishes to an authentic life 
and to a common fervor in worship worthily rendered, and helping 
- the faithful to realize better, through their union with the public 
prayer of the Church, their belonging to the Mystical Body.” 

It is to an essentially supernatural society —in which we are 
* “fellow citizens of the saints,” and whose principle of life, in- 
visible to our bodily eyes, is the Blood of Christ and the grace of 
_the Holy Spirit — that we thus realize better our belonging. What 
_is essentially important, and what we have to actualize in our 
entire life, is our wholly supernatural quality as members of the 
Mystical Body and of the communion of saints. This is clearly quite 
another thing from being a member of a choir, although the singing 
of the choir is a part of the public prayer of the Church, and 


29 Cf. Jubilee, No. cited, p. 40. 
_ 10Jt is to be. noted —and this is entirely normal — that many advocates of the 
liturgical renewal are at the same time fervent defenders of the mystical life and 
of contemplation. Such is the case, for example, with Father H. A. Reinhold (cf. 
his two books, The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy [New York: Macmillan, 
1958], and Soul Afire [New York: Pantheon Books, 1944]). 
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although it depends on our interior fervor that our singing be an 
act of love elevating our soul toward God. 
Let us add that in understanding better the divine social life 
of the Church and our belonging to the Mystical Body we are 
normally drawn to understand better also the authentic exigencies 
of the human social life and the necessity of making fraternal love 
prevail in it. It is an effect of the superabundance of the things 
of the Kingdom of God activating the things of earth. Human social 
life is thus superelevated in its own order by the supernatural 
ferment of the Gospel virtues. It is perfectly normal that a liturgical 
parish be also a parish in which Gospel charity vivifies the natural 
social community and the natural social activities, and develops 
in them the sense of social justice and of fraternal mutual help. 
To the work pursued by the liturgical renewal one already owes 
significant realizations accomplished in this spirit. 


Love from Person to person 


But it is quite otherwise with the pseudo-liturgical systematiza- 
tion. It confuses the orders, and instead of tending to elevate the 
human social by the life of the spirit it tends to submit the 
spiritual life to the human social. We must reproach it, above all, 
it seems to us, for its pulling down to the plane of the human 
social realm what belongs of itself to the divine social realm. 
There is here a kind of insidious naturalism. It is then the nostalgia 
of common engagement, of the life of the team and the group, of 
the primacy of the social and the communal —so deeply felt by 
our age in the natural and temporal, terrestrial and human order — 
that one invokes and wishes to satisfy, and that one wishes to 
impose, in the very order of religious and spiritual life. It is a 
purely natural gregarious instinct that one seeks to satisfy in the 
name of the sacred liturgy, it is an esse inter homines —a “being 
among men” — that one demands in the name of the Mystical Body 
itself. Thence the suspicion toward private prayer, regarded as 
individualist and egocentric, and accepted only in the measure in 
which it prepares one for the better performing of public prayer 
and of the functions of worship. Thence the disregard of the 
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person and of his singular relation with God. The authentic human 
social recognizes in its own order the rights and the privileges 
of the person. But in the false perspective of which we are speak- 
ing one extends the human social outside of its own order, to 
impose it on a domain which is not its own and where it devours 
everything. 

One ends up forgetting the personal character of the love that 
God demands of us, of each person one by one — and not only of 
choirs of reciters. If our God loved only social masses praying and 
singing together (He loves them too), this would have been indi- 
_ cated by some commandment. But there is only the wholly per- 
_ sonal commandment of love: Thou (and not “you”) shalt love thy 
God with thy whole heart, thy whole soul, thy whole mind. Now 
neither the heart nor the soul nor the mind are social things. 
_ They are individual or, better, personal; and the person is not an 
object that can be added up. 

_ Consider the human assembly of a hundred thousand believers: 
they do not add up to form a mass that would be the sum of them 
_all; they are persons each one of whom has the faith. It is not a 
single act of faith common to all, it is the act of faith proper to 
- each one which is an offering pleasing to God. 
If it is a question, it is true, of the supernatural society that 
_ is the Church, it is in virtue of a unique sap which is the life of 
their life, in virtue of the grace of Christ vivifying their most 
_ personal activities, that human persons are members of the Mys- 
- tical Body. As an exterior sign of this communion, and of fraternal 
- love among us, Jesus likes that we be several — even if only two 
or three — gathered together in His name. But persons are not 
added up there either, and it remains always that faith, hope, and 
charity are strictly personal, like merit. As a member of a body 
whose common good is identical with the ultimate good itself 
of each person, each one is alone before God to love Him, to con- 
template Him here below and to see Him in heaven, as also to 
be judged by Him-—each one according to his love. 
_ This is why what counts in the contemplative life is always a 
_ wholly unique presence before God. 
The love of God is always from Person to person, and our love 
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for God is always from our heart to His heart which has loved us 
first,"* in our very singularity — whether this love wells up in us at 
the recitation of liturgical texts, at the hearing of Gregorian chant 
or any other music worthy of accompanying the Divine Office, 
or at the solitary reading of the Bible, or in the wordless recollec- 
tion and repose of prayer. 


Various Forms of Active Participation in Liturgy 


Against the pseudo-liturgical state of mind it behooves one to 
defend the rights and the dignity of silence. In certain parishes into 
which this state of mind has penetrated, many of the faithful — 
so our friends in Europe write us — complain that in entering into 
church to meditate they are deafened by the noise. It is certain 
that the dialogue Mass,’ as it is called, is a conquest of the litur- 
gical renewal in its most authentic sense. It proves itself to be of 
incomparable assistance for the piety of a great many. Still it is 
necessary for the human voice to be humble in it, discreet and 
prayerful, not screeching. If, on the other hand, the solemn Mass 
is clearly the noblest and fullest form of the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice, it would be folly however to claim to condemn 
low Masses for this reason—those low Masses of the dawn in 
which there descends upon the soul in silence, with an unequaled 
sweetness, the dew of the feasts and commemorations of each day. 

As regards participation in the liturgical life of the Church, and 
although the expression “active participation” has in actual fact 
taken the sense of participation externally manifested, it is im- 
portant to observe here that to listen, whether of the ear or of the 


11 It is thus that Henry Suso writes: “Once I saw spiritually that the heart of my 
heavenly Father was joined to mine in an ineffable manner. Yes, I felt the heart of 
God, divine Wisdom without form or image, who spoke to me in the innermost 
recesses of my heart, and in the swoon of my joy I exclaimed: ‘O my sweet 
Beloved and my only Love, see how I embrace Thy divinity, heart to heart!” * (Union 
of the Soul, c. 3; cited by Arintero, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 276.) 

12Jn his article in Osservatore Romano (October 2, 1958) on the subject of the 
Instruction of the Congregation of Rites mentioned below, Father Antonelli points 
out that the expression “dialogue Mass” is not too felicitous a one, for in what is 
called the dialogue Mass the faithful — in addition to the responses that they make 
to the priest, as in a dialogue— can recite with him several important parts like 


the Gloria and the Credo. (Cf. Documentation Catholique, N ber 9 
ee os que, November 9, 1958, p. 
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heart, is from the philosophical point of view as “active” as to 
speak. No doubt it is preferable that the faithful manifest this 
participation outwardly by answering the priest and joining, at 
certain moments, their voices to his, even during low Masses, ac- 
cording as it is recommended in a recent Instruction of the Con- 
gregation of Rites.‘* If however these recommendations are not 
given as a categorical order imposed on each one, it is because, 
in the last analysis, those who prefer to nourish themselves on 
the prayer of the Church either by listening to the Gregorian 
chant at Office or at high Mass, or by piously reading the Missal 
to follow the action of the priest and to unite themselves with it, 
participate, to speak the truth, in the liturgical life of the Mystical 
Body in a manner as really active, although silent and not mani- 
fested (and in this less complete), as those who sing or who 
answer in a loud voice. And it remains in any case that even when 
it speaks, humility listens. 

Let us note finally with what care the Church maintains, even 
in the so-called dialogue Mass and in the solemn Mass, the part 
_-due to silence — to that very silence which is that of prayer clauso 
ostio. “From the Consecration to the Pater, silence is recom- 
mended.”** “During the time of the Consecration, all singing, and, 
wherever it is the custom, even the music of the organ or of any 
other instrument must cease. After the Consecration, unless the 
Benedictus is still to be sung, a sacred silence is advised up to 
the Pater noster.”** 


13 Instruction, “De Musica sacra,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, September 19-22, 1958 
(cf. Documentation Catholique, November 9, 1958). 

When it treats of the “read Mass” (low Mass), this Instruction sanctions (art. 
31) the Mass called (improperly) the dialogue Mass as the third and most perfect 
mode of participation of the faithful (itself implying four different degrees). How- 
ever it also sanctions (art. 29) “the first way in which the faithful can participate 
in the read Mass” and in which “all, on their own responsibility, bring a participa- 
tion either interior, by giving a pious attention to the peters: parts of the Mass, 
or exterior, according to the different approved regiona customs. (The words on 
their own responsibility” are italicized by the Instruction itself; the other italics 
are ours. ) 

14 Thomas Merton, op. cit., p. 90. 

15 Instruction cited, art. 14, c. 

16 [bid., art. 27, e and f. Moe est ft tie at nS 
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Spiritual Liberty 


Against the pseudo-liturgical exaggerations it behooves one to 
defend the liberty of souls. This is what the Pope, Father and 
pastor of all, did, when he said in moving terms: “Many of the 
faithful are unable to use the ‘Roman Missal’ even though it is 
written in the vernacular; nor are all capable of understanding 
correctly the liturgical rites and formulas. So varied and diverse 
are men’s talents and characters that it is impossible for all to be 
moved and attracted to the same extent by community prayers, 
hymns, and liturgical services. Moreover, the needs and inclina- 
tions of all are not the same, nor are they always constant in the 
same individual. Who then would say, on account of such a 
prejudice, that all these Christians cannot participate in the Mass 
nor share its fruits? On the contrary, they can adopt some other 
method which proves easier for certain people, for instance, they 
can lovingly meditate on the mysteries of Jesus Christ or perform 
other exercises of piety or recite prayers which, though they differ 
from the sacred rites, are still essentially in harmony with them.” 

“, . . It is perfectly clear to all,” Pius XII writes again,* “that 
in the Church on earth, no less than in the Church in heaven, 
there are many mansions (John, XIV, 2)... . It is the same Spirit 
Who breatheth where He will (John III, 8); and Who with differ- 
ing gifts and in different ways enlightens and guides souls to 
sanctity. Let their freedom and the supernatural action of the 
Holy Spirit be so sacrosanct that no one presume to disturb or 
stifle them for any reason whatsoever.” 

Rome has always been vigilant in opposing any attempt to regi- 
ment souls. She knows that the spirit of the liturgy requires respect 
for the Gospel liberty proper to the New Law. On the contrary, 
in holding as valid one single form of piety, that in which each 
one acts in common with the others, and in demanding of all 
that by word and gesture they obey the liturgical forms with a 
military precision; in challenging or putting in question private 
devotions, nay even the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament out- 


17 Mediator Dei, p. 40. 


18 Ibid., p. 61 (with respect to the exercises of St. Ignatius and while recom- 
mending them especially). 
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_ side of Mass, those who confuse liturgy and pseudo-liturgy impose 
_ on souls rigid frameworks and burden them with external obliga- 
. ~ which are of the same type as the observances of the Old 
aw. 
__ Against pseudo-liturgy it behooves one to defend the liturgy. 
_ The latter, as we have observed, superabounds from the contem- 
_ plation of the Church; it is in the inspired wisdom of the Church, 
and in its union of love with God, that is the supreme and most 
pure measure of the forms through which worship and public 
prayer are accomplished. 
__ The liturgy can only suffer gravely from the spirit of system, or 
from a spirit of the arbitrary whether in novelty or in archaism, 
or from a fixation on the past which tends to disregard its homo- 
geneous development inseparably bound to that of the life of the 
_ Church. These different kinds of excess have been denounced in 
the encyclical Mediator Dei. 


* *K ok 


_- It is clear that participation in the liturgical life of the Church is 
of itself eminently suited for preparing souls for supernatural recol- 
_ lection and contemplative union. The liturgy transmits to us in its 
signs an expression of the charity and contemplation of the Church 
. itself. Nothing is richer in meaning than its rites and its great 
poetry, its prayers, its lessons, its hymns, and its psalms. In a 
continuous and exultant reiteration it enlightens our minds with 
- the light of the Old and the New Testaments, and it puts on our 
lips the words uttered by the most venerable contemplatives, 
prayers of David, messages of the Prophets, teachings of the 
Fathers. And to the one who follows it each day with all the 
attention of his heart, it brings a continuous spiritual stimulation, 
and often responses and inspirations singularly appropriate to his 
personal life; it awakens him to the aspirations of his own soul 
at the same time as to the mysteries of the cycle of Time and of 
the cycle of the Saints. 

If participation in the liturgical life (on condition that it be 
animated by fervor, and not deadened by routine) thus constitutes 
_a particularly excellent way to prepare the soul for contemplation, 
it is however far from supplying for ascetical preparations and 
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from rendering them superfluous. It is neither the only way nor 
the indispensable way toward contemplation. Still less would it be, 
as the pseudo-liturgical excesses would have it, necessarily required 
for the perfection of the spiritual life independently of all ordina- 
tion to contemplation, and as a sort of absolute sufficient unto 
itself. 

Why should the possibility of attaining to a perfectly pure 
spiritual life be reserved to a privileged elite devoted to the 
liturgical service? There is the multitude of others, whom the 
obligations of life and the exigencies of work impede. There are 
those charged with family responsibilities, itinerants, the sick, 
the illiterate, there are the solitaries. .. . 


Solitude, Not Isolation 


Against pseudo-liturgy it behooves one to defend solitude and 
the solitary life. The soul breathes in solitude, a certain amount 
of solitude is indispensable for the life of the spirit: “The ears 
with which one hears the message of the Gospel are hidden in 
man’s heart, and these ears do not hear anything unless they 
are favored with a certain interior solitude and silence. . . . We 
listen to the Father best in solitude.”?® “The more our soul finds 
itself alone and separated,” wrote St. Ignatius of Loyola,” “the 
more it renders itself capable of approaching its Creator and 
Lord and of attaining Him.” 


In solitude she lived 
And in solitude now has built her nest, 
And in solitude her dear one alone guides her. . . .”* 


As to the solitary life, it is the state of life at once the most 
difficult and the most elevated.?? Summit of the eternal snows 
from which descend the life-giving rivers, this state of life will 
never be missing from the Church. With the Carthusians it is 
certainly not exclusive of the liturgical service and of the most 


19 Thomas Merton, op. cit., pp. 18, 106. 
20 In his Twentieth Note. 


21 St. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle (translation of E. Allison Peers). 
22 Sum. theol., II-II, 188, 8. 
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beautiful chants, but the Office chanted in common is of less 
_ importance than the solitary dialogue with God. With the hermits 
. there is no longer anything but the solitary dialogue with God. 
There is no longer any public prayer; there is no longer any litur- 
_ gical service (except, for the priests, the read Mass and the private 
_ recitation of the Office). It is in pure solitude that a Father de 
_ Foucauld attained a sublime contemplation and an_ heroic 
_ perfection. 

Saint Benedict Labre was not a hermit, but a beggar, or rather 
a seeker of God on the roads of the earth, completely cut off from 
_ the world by total poverty, vermin, and beggary; and in this 
_ respect he was more retired from men and more alone than even a 
hermit. Solitude of St. Benedict Labre! Solitude is his vocation — 
whether he be lost in the savage back roads or amid the people of 
- Rome. Contemplation must be his whole life in the time before 
the eternal Beatitude. He has to leave the convent in which he 
_ thought he was to pass his life; he has only to go along the roads 
-and pray . . . often in anguish and darkness. He has no other 
_ desire than the solitary life in the midst of infinite privations — in 
the glowing presence of God, of Him who requires him in his 
_ entirety. Such is then his life. He goes along the roads with God. 
He doesn’t need anything of this world. Total poverty is for him a 
_ gift from heaven — poverty, solitude; and silence. His prayer is 
prayer of humility and love, of charity and of light, of fire and 
_ of ecstasy. He sings in the forests. 
Over the long ways of France and Italy, walking barefooted, he 
- reaches Rome. Doubtless it was a sacred desire of his. He has come 
to the home of St. Peter and St. Paul, and to the tomb of innumer- 
able martyrs. He frequents a small and very humble church, Santa 
- Maria dei Monti, where his body and the tomb statue of him are 
today. He assisted at Mass there, received Holy Communion, had 
his habitual ecstasies and his raptures there. The poor people of 
the district venerated this other poor one, this one who needed 
only the love of God, this strange being who was ignorant of the 
attractions of terrestrial forces, and whom God drew to Himself. 

In Rome, at Santa Maria dei Monti, at the Coliseum, in the 
streets where the children made fun of him, he lived his divine life. 
Alone and ever in the presence of God, of His love, of His light. 


TO AN APPLE TREE IN EARLY SUMMER 


Poor little tree! 

You are a symbol of aridity. 

Do you think that you are growing old? 

Where are those wondrous blossoms 

That made you so delightful to behold? 
Completely gone; of all their glory not a trace 
Nothing but hard, green apples in their place. 


Be patient, little tree; be still. 

Let rain and sunshine work in you their will. 
When strong winds blow 

Let your roots grasp the sod though it be lowly, 
And your green fruit will ripen slowly, slowly. 


P.S. And when your fruit is ripe and red and sweet 
You must not keep it for yourself at all. 
But be content to let it gently fall 
Into the soft green grass around your feet. 


SM AG 


EASTER THROUGH NATURE 


The woods had mourned for three sunless days 
In quiet, poignant grief, 

The rain was tears among the green braes 
A drop on every leaf. 

All nature felt the loss of one who came 

To waken earth from dull, quiescent life, 

Had he now died and spent their returning fame 
Because he lost his life? 


Then dawn crept in. The sky was blue and clear 
The tomb lay open wide! 

The forest sang, it’s life was free from fear, 

The news went ’round the world, “He had not died,” 


Through nature we may find the risen Lord, 
With faith and love to make us whole, 
If we be humble in a gracious way, 
What a triumphant rolel 
M. W. NEILL 
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NEITHER UP NOR DOWN 


Dull is the road I travel 
Grit and gall my food and drink, 
Monotony my daily companion 
*Neath a sky of somber pink. 


I walk along not knowing 
Whether ’tis dawn or setting sun 

What difference can it make to me 
Who am left by my Loving One. 


I resent not the ache nor the pain 
Nor even my lonely state 

Far away is my crucifixion 
For which my Heaven must wait. 


But this is not my sorrow 
I know that is yet to come, 
When His hand will be upon me 
And I will to become one dumb. 


This is the dreary path I suspect 
Twixt glad peak and the sorrowing vale 
When merely to walk is the most to expect 
Of a wretch so corrupt and frail. 


MarcARET Mary GLENN 
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“Rise, clasp My hand and come!” 

Halts by me that footfall: 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand outstretched 
caressinglyP 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


©R. H. Ives Gammel] 
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Some of the nation’s finest poetry has been written by Jessica Powers, a 
pen name for Sr. Miriam of the Holy Spirit, Prioress of the Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery in Pewaukee, Wis. 


| Who Hath First Loved Us 


Jessica Powers 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS in The Ascent of Mount Carmel gives 
us the picture of a soul setting out on a journey. It is led into a 
dark night; it begins the ascent of a mountain. This is the attitude 
of quest; the soul is seeking God. Fearfully and with much imper- 


~ fection, the soul begins to climb upward, through thicket and 


bramble, over steep cliffs and crags, across shaded mountain ravines 
_ — guided by Divine Mercy but still with no clear pee of the 
gleaming summits above. 

Quest is the condition of the wayfarer, of the oo The mind 
points out the search, and the heart goes seeking; it reaches out 
toward the lovable known, even though dimly known. This is the 
fundamental attitude of the Christian. There is, first of all, the 
general seeking of God, the orientation of the soul toward Him as a 
last end; this much is necessary for salvation. Then there is the 
particular and individual seeking of God —the earnest endeavor 
of the just man, of the saint. This implies a tending toward God 
in all that one does, advertence to Him in every action, and a 
solicitude of heart at all times to do His holy Will. The just man 
seeks God in his exterior life, in his keeping of the law, as David 
affirms in Psalm 118, that beautiful psalm of the Will of God: 
“Show me the way of Thy laws, O Lord, and I will keep it per- 
fectly. . . . I seek Thy favor with my whole heart.” And he seeks 
Him ee of all in his own soul and makes every effort to remain 
there with Him. “Establish me in Thy presence” is his constant 


prayer. 
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This condition of search, however — of which St. John writes 
with such beauty — presupposes another condition which the words 
of the Mystical Doctor always imply. It is the condition of being 
sought. God is there in the shadows; He has been seeking the 
soul, inviting it, calling it to Himself with the cry of infinite and 
incomprehensible love. He says to every soul: “I have called thee 
by name; thou art Mine.” And this is no sudden movement on 
the part of God! it is a search that had no beginning. “I have loved 
thee,” He says, “with an everlasting love.” In the stories of the 
canonized saints we are made fully aware of this God-seeking, 
this unmerited predilection, this wonderful unbeginning choice of 
the Divine Lover. Yet it is the condition of all the elect. We are 
predestined from all eternity; our glory began “infinites of time” 
before we were called into being and before we had the grace 
to lift our gaze toward God. 

St. John the Evangelist wrote: “Let us therefore love God be- 
cause God hath first loved us” (1 Jn. 4:19). This is, indeed, the 
foundation of all our holiness. This is the great mystery which turns 
our face toward heaven. God is asking for souls, for my soul, for 
me. God is seeking me, a creature, and a sinful creature at that. 
And yet, curiously enough, when God makes His appeal to the soul, 
when He sets out to draw the soul to Himself, that creature soul, 
wounded as it is with original sin, in all likelihood sets out to 
escape Him. It is the mystery of our fallen nature that even in 
His appeal of love, God can fail to convince the soul of His 
worthiness, of His pre-eminence over every other good. This is 
the moving theme of The Hound of Heaven: the puny creature 
soul seeking to escape its most loving Creator, with the tremendous 
climax of capture and surrender. It is only then in some mysterious 
way that the soul begins to seek the God Who has captured it, 
Who holds it fast in his unyielding grasp. It is only then that it 
turns its face upward and dares to aspire to the ascent of Mount 
Carmel. It is in this light that one of our Carmelite writers has said 
that The Hound of Heaven could fittingly be placed as a prelude 
to the works of The Mystical Doctor, St. John of the Cross. In 
the story of the soul God’s mercy and love went before, as indeed 
it must follow after. 

To the saint who kept his innocence and to the saint who was 
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lifted up from his degradation, the mercy of God “Who hath first 
loved us” is always a marvel and a mystery. Perhaps to the saint 
who had been a sinner it is the greater marvel. This is what Francis 
Thompson has so admirably told us in The Hound of Heaven. God’s 
_ love is more than a call, more than a seeking; it becomes, as the 
poet said, a pursuit, and each soul is its prey. In the case of the 
sinner, God does not weight the hapless soul with consolations; 
He lets it run after love where love can never be found. But He 
races after it, ready to receive it when in its failure it turns to Him. 


Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee 
Save Me, save only Me? 


And at the capture: 


Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 


_ Yet it is not the great sinner alone who flees from God; any man 
-can confess himself to be in some way a daily fugitive from the 
Divine Goodness. The least sin, the least imperfection is a flight 
from God. And after each sin, God renews His pursuit of the soul. 
When the contrite soul turns back to God, He condescends to its 
pitiful searching, and yet He is and was always pre-eminently the 
One Who sought. 

In his commentaries and maxims St. John of the Cross presupposes 
this theme of The Hound of Heaven; he implies this first appeal of 
God to the soul. And he trails that theme of God’s appeal through 
all his writings. He tells the soul that if it is seeking God, the 
Beloved is seeking it much more. He tells us, as Francis Thompson 
does, that naught will shelter or content the soul save God, that 
there is a long process of purgation which strips the soul of the 
love and possession of all earthly things; indeed, the soul having 
God “must have naught beside.” God brings the soul to an utter 
poverty, a complete emptiness so that at last it cries out: 


Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
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Here the Carmelite mystic goes on to describe in lines of special 
brilliance the complete spoliation of the soul. It comes to see that 
God cannot work with it until it is despoiled of self, a condition 
to which it cannot be brought without much suffering. In The 
Dark Night of the Soul the image of wood being dried by burning, 
and blackened in the process, foreshadows Thompson’s image. 
Ah! must — 
Designer infinite! — 

Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? But 
St. John goes further; the wood become penetrated with fire, it 
becomes flame itself. Also in The Dark Night of the Soul we find 
an image that could have inspired Francis Thompson: that the 
“gloom” is the “shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly.” Francis 
Thompson in his poem brings us only to the capture of the soul 
and the divine assurance of its later enrichment — all will be re- 
turned to it, and unspeakably more if it surrenders to God. 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 


Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come! 


St. John continues from this point; he shows how every sacri- 
fice, every loss is repaid and returned in some more wonderful 
way. He tells us in The Spiritual Canticle and in The Living Flame 
what riches come to the soul that has been united to God. It is 
rewarded most of all by the fact that God looks upon it and loves it. 

It has been said that the difference between a saint and a sinner 
is that the saint believes that God loves him. Though he sees his 
own abjection and unworthiness, He does not doubt God’s oaths of 
love that fill both Testaments, His constant reiterated avowals of 
love. Yet though the just man believes that God loves him, he is 
filled with wonder; he sees that the manifestations of that love 
are in some way mysterious and unbelievable to the creature mind. 
St. John of the Cross speaks of that wonder: “His ways, judgments 
and works are strange, new and marvellous to men. . . . He is strange 
also to the holy angels and the souls who see Him. . . . Even to the 
day of the last Judgment they will see in Him so much that is new 
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in His deep judgments, in His acts of mercy and justice, as to 
excite their wonder more and more.” The love of God for us is 
invariably filled with surprise. Even those who have had experience 
of God within their souls — surely these most of all — have voiced 
their amazement at the unexpected glory of His coming. One 
favored soul who confessed her sudden awareness of the Divine 
| Presence said that it was not God in His majesty Who came to 
| her, or God in His splendor of light, but God in His tenderness. 
One day, without expectation, without warning, she felt God em- 
bracing her in her soul, embraeing her as a loving father embraces 
his dearest child. So the saints have experienced God — in some 
sudden almost unbearable knowledge of His devoted love. How 
often they have spoken of this “embrace of God.” It was not so 
much their love of God that they acknowledged, as His love for 
_ them. Everything that happened to the saints became in some way 
a message from this “Iremendous Lover.” In the most unlikely 
_ places they would find God in some touching manifestation of His 
_ love. St. Therese was deeply moved at the little evidences of God’s 

love which seemed to meet her at every turn; even so simple a 
: thing as the coloring of a peach would fill her eyes with tears. The 
sight of a hen tucking her chickens under her wing so overpowered 
her that she had to turn from the picture. Sister Mary of Jesus 
Crucified must also have been charmed by this image; for on one 
occasion she said, “I am the little chicken under the wing of its 
mother.” To this holy Carmelite of Bethlehem, all the little creatures 
of God were reminders and messengers of Him; she would break 
into praises of Him at the sight of them. Once when she was ill as 
a novice, two little fishes were placed in a bowl beside her bed, 
and when she was sleeping they leaped out of the bow] and settled 
on the pillow beside her. On awakening and finding them there, 
quite alive, she said, without surprise, “These little fishes come 
to me because I love them and take care of them. I ought to go 
like that to God Who has created me and loves me more than I 
love them. I hope He will have mercy on me.” One might truth- 
fully say that all the saints of God were moved to deeper love for 
Him by the’ sight of His creatures, because they are, in one way or 
another, expressions of His love. 

There is no doubt but that God speaks to every soul through His 
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beautiful creation. It is because the soul is intent upon self that 
it does not hear God speaking, because there is nothing so full 
of noise and distraction as is self-love. St. John of the Cross says 
that it is only in complete detachment from self that we find God. 
Desnudez — that is the great secret of holiness. The saints of God 
see Him and hear Him everywhere. “My soul melted when He 
spoke,” sang the bride in the Canticles, and for the chosen ones 
of God, the “silent sound” of His voice can melt the heart. Perhaps 
that is why the Curé of Ars once affirmed that “the hearts of the 
saints were liquid.” They could well understand the old hermit 
who walked through the woods crying out to the beautiful things 
of creation to hush their voices, because what he heard was the 
voice of God’s love, an infinite love, calling to his soul, oppressing 
his finite soul. “Thy love presses me as a weight,” he could have 
said, altering the words of St. Augustine. The holy ones of God 
could well adapt to themselves the words of the Irish poet, Seamus 
O’Sheel, when he sang of a human love: 
Splendid and terrible Your love. 
I hold it to me like a flame; 


I hold it like a flame above 
The empty anguish of my breast — 


Not a searing flame for the saints, but a flame that warmed and 
comforted them, even though it overwhelmed them. 

The Spiritual Canticle and The Living Flame of Love reveal 
the end of the story which The Hound of Heaven only prefaces: 
the happy fate of the soul that has surrendered to God. If God 
so pursues with His love the soul that seeks to escape Him, what 
torrents of love and of glory will He not pour upon the soul that 
has become wholly His? He clothes it with His own beauty and 
He says to it again and again, “Since thou becamest honorable in 
My eyes, and glorious, I have loved thee” (Isa. 43:4). As St. John 
says, “Io say that God loves, is to say that He multiplies His 
grace.” The last pages of The Spiritual Canticle attest in glowing 
words to the splendor of that soul which God has chosen and 
united to Himself. He assures it: “I am the Lord thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Saviour: I have given Egypt for thy atonement 
and Saba for thee. I will give men for thee and people for thy 
life” (Isa. 43:3). He burdens it with favors; He listens to its least 
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cry and hastens to do its will with love. One perfect soul is more 


_ precious in God’s sight than a thousand mediocre souls; it becomes 
_ dear to Him beyond all imagination. 


Nor is this all. God cries out to it His great promises of eternal 
life, with which St. John the Evangelist has jeweled His Apocalypse, 


_ words of unutterable majesty and grandeur: “I will give him to eat 


of the tree of life... . He shall be vested in white garments... . 


I will confess his name before My Father and before His angels. 


. . . I will give unto him to sit with Me in My throne. . . . I will 
make Him a pillar in the temple of My God and he shall go out no 


@more. .. . I will give him the morning star... .” It begins to 


understand, even in this life, that “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man what God hath prepared 


| for those who love Him.” 


The soul itself becomes conscious of its beauty which is the 
beauty of the Son of God. It loves Him with His own pureness and 


_ perfection because it loves Him with the Holy Spirit Who is His 
_own love. Purified in that love, the soul asks God to give her 
_“the essential glory for which He had predestined her from the day 


27 « 


of His eternity.” “From the day of His eternity. .. .” These are the 


_ words that stand as preface to the story of each soul's salvation, 


of each soul’s beatitude. God has been pursuing us from the day of 


. His eternity. If we seek Him and find Him and are transformed 


into Him, it is only that He in His mercy and love has found us 


and can claim what was always His. By the grace of our long- 
- delayed surrender God in the rush of His love can go at last, as 
the words of Coventry Patmore expressed it, “straight to His 


homestead in the human heart.” 


Fr. Sebastian is professor of Spirituality Theology at the Carmelite House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C. He is an alumnus of the Carmelite Insti- 
tute of Spirituality in Rome. 


From the Sacred Heart 


to the Trinity 
Father Sebastian, O.C.D. 


A LITTLE more than a month before he died Cardinal Piazza 
came to the International College of the Discaleed Carmelites in 
Rome to assist at the solemn opening of the newly created Institute 
of Spirituality. It was to be the venerable Cardinal's last appearance 
at the College. Everyone gathered at the appointed time in the 
auditorium. After Father General had spoken, the Cardinal arose 
and addressed the members of the Institute. His talk was not long 
and was imbued with the simplicity characteristic of the Cardinal. 
His theme was a sentence spoken by Christ and recorded by St. 
Matthew (18:52): “Therefore every scribe instructed in the king- 
dom of heaven is like a man who is a householder, who brings 
forth out of his treasure new things and old.” 

The Cardinal applied the words of Christ in this way. The 
Carmelite Order possesses one of the richest patrimonies of the 
Church. In this patrimony is much of which we are fully cognizant; 
yet, as the good Cardinal said, there remains much in our patri- 
mony about which we know little more than the name. The neces- 
sity of study is, therefore, fairly obvious; it is, in view of the 
Mystical Body, even to be considered an obligation upon the Order. 
But from the inherited patrimony we must draw out the new: 
“nova et vetera’ to use the words of Christ. This is done by develop- 
ing the patrimony to meet the problematical needs of our times. 
With regard to this the Cardinal made a statement of extreme 
importance: 
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The alumni of this Institute must adhere strictly in all things to the truth 
proposed by the Church, and they are obliged to nourish themselves with the 
doctrine coming from the chair of Peter, through which security is given to 
the mind and true spirituality meeting the exigencies and demands of our age 
is proposed [Acta Ordinis, II (1957), p. 314]. 


In the present study we are going to “plunge” into the treasury 
of Carmel and bring out the figure of an almost unknown saint, 
St. Theresa Margaret; we are going to add something “new” by 
attempting to show how her spirituality presents an answer to 
some ,of the vexing problems of modern times and we shall do 
this by strict adherence to the doctrine of our beloved late Holy 
Father, Pius XII. . 

First, who is St. Theresa Margaret? It will be useful to acquaint 
ourselves with a few details of her life. She was born in Arezzo, 
_ Tuscany, on July 15, 1747, and was baptized the next day and given 
the name Anna Maria. Her family belonged to the lesser Tuscan 
nobility, but their nobility did not prevent the parents of Theresa 
_ Margaret and her many brothers and sisters from having to count 
their soldi once in a while. In order to insure his daughter’s receiv- 
ing a good education Ignatius Redi sent her to Florence when she 
was nine. There she was a student in a boarding school conducted 
- by the Benedictine Sisters. The Saint felt a call to the religious life 
and at first was inclined toward joining the Benedictine Sisters; 
* an unusual event toward the end of her student days, when she 
was fifteen, attracted her toward Carmel. At the age of sixteen 
_ she entered the Carmelite Convent of St. Theresa in Florence, and 
* died there six years later. In the convent she fulfilled many offices: 
sacristan, infirmarian. . . . Her duties as infirmarian were particu- 
larly demanding because not only had she to take care of several 
very aged nuns but one who was insane as well. Yet she tried 
to be as faithful in attending choir as possible. In her life little of 
the unusual appears; in fact, her life could be said to have been 
singularly colorless as far as mystical phenomena are concerned. 

An interesting point could be brought out here regarding the 
doctrine of Pius XII and the spirituality of Theresa Margaret. So 
~ closely do they seem related, one stressing the speculative, the other 
_ the practical, that we might say that Theresa Margaret presents a 
perfect actualization of the papal doctrine. 

In 1956 His Holiness Pius XII published an encyclical letter on 
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the Sacred Heart entitled Haurietis Aquas. It was occasioned by 
the centenary of the extension of the feast to the universal Church. 
In it the saintly Pontiff stressed the unique dignity of this devotion: 
Indeed, if the evidence on which devotion to the wounded Heart of Jesus 

is rightly weighed, it is clear to all that we are dealing here, not with an 
ordinary form of piety which anyone at his discretion may slight in favor of 


other devotions or esteem lightly, but we are dealing with a duty of religion 
most conducive to Christian perfection [Ency. cit.]. 


The Pope indicated devotion to the Sacred Heart as an answer to 
the “so many evils which today more than ever deeply disturb 
individuals, homes, nations, and the whole world” (Ibid.). It was 
the express desire of Pius XII that an era of special studies on the 
“solid foundations on which the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus rests” might be inaugurated through his encyclical. Following 
the spirit of this desire we shall attempt to show an incarnation of 
the papal doctrine by its adoption into a scheme of sanctity which 
has been approved by a formal act of the Church: canonization. 
St. Theresa Margaret learned devotion to the Sacred Heart from 
the words and especially from the example of the father, Ignatius 
Redi. His devotion must have been very intense, for no extant letter 
of his fails to refer, in some way, to the Sacred Heart. The era in 
which the Saint and her father lived was not an easy one for this 
devotion. Jansenism had reached into Italy and it had chilled the 
usually ardent piety of the Italians. Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
was discredited; it was an innovation, an “invention” of the Jesuits. 
We know, of course, as Pius XII teaches us, that although not 
explicitly revealed in Scripture the devotion can be found to be 
foreshadowed in the images of divine love found in the scriptures: 
‘This (divine) love is proclaimed and inculcated both in the Old and New 
Testaments in such vivid images as to greatly stir our souls. . . . The scriptures 
can... be considered as the beginning of the sign and symbol of that divine 
love; that is of the most Sacred and Adorable Heart of the Divine Redeemer 
[op. cit.]. 
Certainly Ignatius Redi must have found himself in circumstances 
wherein he had to defend the devotion; we know that his daughter 
did. As a child Theresa Margaret was a student in the boarding 
school. A confessor had been appointed for the students, one Don 
Bertini. This priest, although well intentioned, was rather violently 
opposed to the Sacred Heart devotion. When called upon to testify 
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for the cause of beatification of his little penitent Don Bertini 
astounded everyone by saying that she was “impertinent.” Study- 
_ ing the situation carefully we note the opposition of the priest to 
the devotion; we note the intense devotion of the Saint to the 
Sacred Heart, and we learn from the testimony of her father that 
she had a “fiery temperament”; we are safe in concluding that Don 
Bertini and Theresa Margaret did not always agree in discussions 
of the Sacred Heart. 

The Saint had learned of this devotion from her father. In the 
beginning he had accommodated it to her age and capabilities; 
without realizing it he was laying the foundations of her sanctity. 
It was through this devotion that Theresa Margaret reached one 
_ of the loftiest known developments of the spiritual life. Her father 
had acted as his daughter’s spiritual director previous to her en- 
trance into Carmel; he kept a fatherly interest in her spiritual 
growth in the cloister. Shortly after her entrance into Carmel, 
Ignatius Redi gave his daughter the biography of the Venerable 
Margaret Mary. This occasioned an intensification of her devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, for Theresa Margaret read how the whole voca- 
tion of Margaret Mary to love became concrete in her devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. Theresa Margaret thereupon made the Venerable 
her “novice mistress” and she learned so well from the teachings 

of the Venerable that Theresa Margaret, in her turn, has merited 
-to become a “teacher” of the spiritual life. 
According to the doctrine of Pius XII the Heart of Christ “more 
_ than all the rest of the members of His body is the natural sign and 
symbol of His boundless love for the human race.” Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart’ is, therefore, devotion to the love of the Incarnate 
Word. “We think that Our statements .. . have made it clear that 
essentially this devotion is nothing else than devotion to the human 
and divine love of the Incarnate Word and to the love which the 
Heavenly Father and the Holy Ghost have for sinful man” (ency. 
cit.). In these words of the Pontiff we are permitted a glimpse into 
the trinitarian aspect of the devotion; not only is it a devotion to 
the human and the infused love of Christ, but it is also devo- 
tion to the divine love which Christ shared with the other two 
Persons of the Trinity. Bearing this in mind let us study the spirit- 
uality of Theresa Margaret in relation to it. 
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Father Ildephonse of St. Aloysius, her confessor and director 
during her convent life, testifies as follows: 

... for her the Sacred Heart was the center of the love of the Divine Word, 

Who has loved us from all eternity in the bosom of the Father. . . . This is 


the signification which I find she gave to this devotion, making it consist com- 
pletely in returning her love. 


In the retreat made by Theresa Margaret in 1768 new lights on 
the devotion were apparently given to her. Even though Theresa 
Margaret was very zealous in the practice of the hidden life... 
in fact, almost scrupulously so . . . the other nuns could not help 
but notice that some change had come over her. During the retreat 
the Saint had written certain observations which she presented to 
Father Ildephonse for his approval. In these notes she seems aware 
of nothing except God; several times she seems to throw herself 
toward God with an intense movement of love and yet, each time 
that she nears the peak of the movement, she seems to become 
confused at her own total indigence and finishes the movement 
with a petition for divine assistance. Then, very suddenly, in the 
midst of these repeated ascents, we find an act of oblation (which 
echoes the sentiments of the Little Flower): 
My God, my only desire is to become Your perfect image, and since Your 
life was a hidden life of humiliation, love and sacrifice, such shall be mine; 
I desire henceforth to enclose myself within Your loving Heart as in a desert, 


in order to live in You, with You, and for You in this hidden life of love 
and sacrifice. 


You know, my Lord, that my great desire is to become a victim of Your 
Sacred Heart, completely consumed as a holocaust by the fire of Your love. 
Therefore, may Your Heart be the altar whereon I shall be in You, and may 
You be the priest who will consume this victim by the fire of Your Sacred Heart. — 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart was for the Saint an impulse toward 
imitating the hidden life of Christ and she expressed it metaphori- 
cally by “hiding herself in this Heart as in a desert.” She recog- 
nized that the devotion was directed to the divine charity, for she 
offers herself a victim of holocaust to be consumed by the love of 
that Heart. 

During the same year of 1768 the Saint asked Father Ildephonse 
to permit her to imitate the hidden life of Christ. When he granted 
her the permission the first time, he was thinking of the external hid- 
den life of Christ. About a year later she again approached him on 
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the subject. This time she said that exterior human concerns no 


stand that she was called to something very special; in his words, 
“she was called to imitate a certain aspect of the Saviour’s life 
hrough faith insofar as it is permitted to a creature; namely, the in- 
erior life and hidden operations of the intellect and will of the God- 
man.” Thus her devotion to the Sacred Heart urged her to penetrate 
into its depths, even to the point of desiring to imitate the hidden 
interior life of Christ. This might be considered as implied in the 
words of the Holy Father, so once again we see how Theresa Mar- 
garet is an apt model and a perfect concrete actuation of his doc- 
trine. Since devotion to the Sacred Heart is devotion to the love of 
tthe Saviour, and since love is the basic movement of all affective 
life and all spiritual life, one can conclude that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart implicitly embodies devotion to the interior life 
pf Christ. 

From this point one can easily see how Theresa Margaret 
ascended to the heights of the Trinitarian life. She had become 
completely absorbed with the life of love which, although hidden, 
purned in the heart and soul of the Redeemer. She desired to 
enetrate as deeply as possible into the recesses of this sanctuary 
ecause she wanted to share as much as possible in this life of His. 
But to the hidden interior life of Christ belongs not only His life 
nf love but also the life of knowledge. We know that Christ could 
sontemplate the Word in the center of the Trinity as the subject 
fof all His human action; we know that He knew the Father, for He 
aid so; necessarily, He knew the Paraclete Whom He was to send 
om Pentecost. Thus we see how, by sharing in the interior life of 
Shrist, Theresa Margaret was able to reach the heights of the Holy 
iWrinity. Furthermore, as Pius XII taught, devotion to the Sacred 
Yeart is devotion to the threefold love found in Christ; His human 
‘ove, the love infused into Him and the love which He shares with 
lhe Trinity. So it was inevitable that her devotion should lead her 
o the supreme principle of all knowledge and love, the Holy 
Trinity. 

- One aspect more needs to be indicated for a full comprehension 
of the spirituality of St. Theresa Margaret. No one will deny that 
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she sought a high goal. No one will doubt that she attained it. 
But one might think that here was a life filled with the subtle mysti- 
cal experiences sometimes read about. No! Just the contrary is true. 
Here again one might indicate a similarity to the Little Flower who 
experienced terrible trials of faith. In the year 1768 in which she 
formulated her act of oblation and felt the first very strong attrac- 
tion toward the imitation and sharing of the hidden interior life 
of the Redeemer, Theresa Margaret wrote the following words to 
Father Ildephonse: 


In strictest confidence I am revealing to you the fact that I find myself in 
great agony because I am doing nothing to correspond to the demands of love. 
I feel that I am continually being reproached by God and yet I am very sensi- 
tive to the slightest movement to the knowledge and love of my Beloved. I 
do not see, I do not feel, and I do not understand anything interiorly or ex- 
teriorly which could impell me to love . . . no one can imagine how terrible it is 
to live without any love when one is actually burning with the desire for it. 


About a year later she wrote in similar vein: 


I cannot explain to you the paradoxes which seem to exist within me. Some- 
times I feel the greatest repugnance for performing even the slightest act of 
virtue and I have to do myself the greatest violence in order to perform it; 
at other times I desire nothing save perfect conformity with the Heart of 
Jesusin: .\% 


A month later: 


My heart is becoming ever more unreceptive of divine grace. . . . I feel myself 
abandoned . . . and I desire the help of Your Reverence that I will not be 
lost... ... 


On January 16, 1770, less than two months before her death: 


The tempest has become extremely violent and I feel myself so knocked about 
that I scarcely know what I shall do if this continues. Everywhere there is dark- 
ness and danger. My soul is so dark that the very things which used to afford — 
me some spiritual consolation are now only an added source of torture to me... . 


Thus did the soul of Theresa Margaret journey from the Sacred 


Heart to the Trinity “on a dark night . . . in secret when none saw 
her, nor did she behold anything . . . save what burned in her 
heart!” 


Now one question remains. How can the spirituality of St. 
Theresa Margaret present an answer to some of the modern prob- 
lems? Before answering we wish to point out the fact that this 
discussion has centered on only one aspect of her life; others could 
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also be studied and practical conclusions deduced. Back to our 
question; the answer will be found in the liturgy, in the official 
prayer of her feast. 

First: we desire to indicate the similarity of inspiration for the 
first words of the papal encyclical “Haurietis aquas in gaudio de 
_ fontibus Salvatoris . . .”—“Thou shalt drink water in joy from the 
_ fonts of the Saviour . . .” and the foundation of Theresa Margaret’s 
sanctity as given in the prayer: “Deus, qui beatae Theresiae Mar- 
garitae de fontibus Salvatoris inaestimabiles dedisti . . . haurire 
thesauros.” “O God, Who permitted Theresa Margaret to drink 
ineffable treasures from the fonts of the Saviour. . . .” We can con- 
clude, thus, that Theresa Margaret can present a practical illustra- 
tion of devotion to the Sacred Heart, the devotion which Pius XII 
_ teaches gives an answer to modern problems. 

What are these problems? Pius XII mentions them, and again in 
the prayer of the feast indicates Theresa Margaret as an apt teacher 


| in the practical order. 


1. Pius XII lamented the “unbridled freedom of lust” and offered 
the Sacred Heart as a solution. In the liturgy one of the treasures 
which Theresa Margaret drew from the fountainheads of the 
- Saviour was purity. Anyone trying to imitate the devotion of St. 
Theresa Margaret will necessarily fall under the influence of the 
' purity of body and soul which has merited for her the title: “the 
spotless lily of Florence.” Penetration into the depths of the 
_ Saviour’s life demands spotlessness in one’s own life both as regards 
chastity and detachment. 

2. Pius XII mentions as other evils afflicting modern society 
materialism and “charity grown cold.” The other treasure obtained 
_ by Theresa Margaret from the Redeemer’s Heart, according to the 
liturgy, was charity. Charity is twofold; and through the lofty aim 
of her spirituality Theresa Margaret teaches love of God and the 
transcendence of God; the love of neighbor, which is sometimes 
hard to find in modern society, is another lesson to be learned 
from Theresa Margaret, both by her self-sacrificing dedication to 
~ her confreres, and by the special apostolate to which God led her: 
to pray that souls might share in the blessings of divine love. 


The author is head of the Philosophy Department at Maryville College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mental Health and the Heart 
of Christ 


L. L. Keyes, R.S.C.]. 


WE SAY that the insane have lost touch with reality — but insanity 
is susceptible of degrees. The more sane a man is the more deeply 
he penetrates the real, the more firmly he grips reality and reality 
grips him. Philosophers discuss the nature of reality. What, after 
all, is the really real — what Plato called 75 évrws 6v — which, if the 
English language would permit, Gilson would prefer to translate 
the beingly being? All good Thomists, who are also good existen- 
tialists, will tell you that existence is what makes a being to be. 
The really real then is God, Esse subsistens, He who is, whose very 
nature is to be. Other things are real by participation, insofar as 
they happen to have received existence. The perfectly sane man is 
the one who apprehends God, who clings to God, who penetrates 
God and is permeated by God. In a world of superficiality and 
bewildering flux how shall this be done? We know that the only 
way to God is Christ, the God-Man, and in Christ the Heart stands 
for His innermost reality. It is the only legitimate short cut to the 
holy of holies of the really Real. “No one,” says Pope Pius XII 
(“Mystici Corporis,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, May 81, 1956, p. 344) 
“can come to the heart of God except through the heart of Christ.” 

Again, we know that the more or less insane are more or less 
internally dissociated. What internal consistency they have derives 
from a private principle, the love of a constricted little self in- 
adequate to resolve their inner conflicts. The sane are integrated, 
whole, one — their libido subordinated to reason, which in turn is 
dependent on the First Truth and orientated toward the primal 
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| Good. The saints, who are the best men, and the sanest, approach 
_ most nearly to this ideal. But the Ideal Itself which they approach is 
_ the Heart of Christ in whose most holy mind reigned perfect har- 

mony, whose mysterious threefold love (save in that agony which 
| He willed to undergo in the garden) knew no conflict, even amid 
, the most excruciating and most real torments of His Passion (cf. 


| “Haurietis Aquas,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, July 20, 1948, p. 324). 


Again, it is not uncommon among the insane to find illusions of 
grandeur woven into a persecution complex: “I am wonderful, and 
not appreciated.” The sane man knows himself to be “not much” 
and yet loved. The man who has penetrated the depths of his own 

misery and nothingness and at the same time knows the immeasur- 
able dimensions of God’s love for him in the Heart of Christ, such 

a man has reached the heights of sanctity and of sanity. 
Catholics will assent to these general statements, but a concrete 
experience brings with it greater force of conviction together with 
_ the down-to-earth assurance that we poor wayfarers require. The 
really real in itself is no doubt the Most High who, as we say, 

“came down from heaven and was made man,” but we would like 
to see Him now bringing health and joy and sanity in the pains of 
. daily life to one of our own lowly stature in our modern world. 
This is precisely what we see in the story of Josefa Menendez, 
. a native of Madrid, Spain, who died in 1923 and has been called 
_ the “modern St. Margaret Mary.” Before adopting that appellation 
we await the Church’s pronouncement. The process for Josefa’s 
- beatification is now under examination by The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites in Rome. 

She was an ordinary, bright, bustling, practical little person who, 
after having supported her widowed mother and younger sister by 
- efficiently running a dressmaking establishment for some ten years, 
finally entered the Society of the Sacred Heart in Poitiers, France, 
at the age of thirty and died there less than four years later. 
Although to the end her life appeared ordinary, in its last four 
years nothing could have been more extraordinary in the way of 
- visions, diabolical persecutions and descents into hell, revelations, 
_ participations in Christ’s Passion — all of which, carefully checked 
and verified by prudent (we had almost said skeptical) superiors, 
has been written up in French and Spanish, and translated into 
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Italian, Portuguese, Hungarian, Polish, and Chinese. In English it 
is that best seller, the Way of Divine Love, now brought out in a 
paper-bound edition. The Newman Press reports a sale of 37,000 
copies of the American edition alone in the past eight years. 

Interesting as the story of Josefa’s life is, it is overshadowed by 
the interest of Christ’s message to the world. It is the joyful lot 
of apostles of the Sacred Heart to be “hidden in the secret of God's 
face.” Doesn't the Proper of St. Margaret Mary's Mass begin: “I 
sat down under the shadow of Him whom I desired”? We are 
interested in Christ's message to the world, or more precisely, in 
its value in the order of mental hygiene. This may appear like an 
inversion of means and ends: religion for the sake of health, or 
what even an atheistic psychiatrist might call the “therapeutic 
value of religious sublimation.” Needless to say, one cannot try a 
little sublimation by way of a cure if one lacks faith; and if the 
faith itself is merely subjective, that is, if religion is illusive auto- 
suggestion, it will dispel about as many hallucinations as Prince 
Beelzebub will drive out devils. Christ came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, yet for all His services the suffering Servant 
of Yahweh remains no less the Master. If we seek first His King- 
dom we may expect all good things, even the good of mental health, 
to be added unto us. 

The two facts that Christ our Lord inculcated into His little 
Spanish seamstress as the bedrock of her sanity were: her own 
worthlessness in herself and her preciousness in His sight. He left 
her no doubt as to her nothingness: 


“What are you, Josefa, but a: speck of dust that one blows on to make 
disappear?” (June 5, 1923.) 


“After all, what have you to do with all this? When a man speaks in a great 
hollow place, his voice echoes back from the depths. That is the way it is now. 


You are the echo of my voice; but if I don’t speak, what are you, Josefa?” 
(December 10, 1922.) 


“ce 


Misery, ‘Nothing, that is your name. ‘Little’ is something, but 
you are nothing,” He said to her, and Josefa who took Him up, 
very much as the Syrophoenician woman had delighted His Heart 
by doing on a like occasion, writes: 

“Since He said this with so much love, I poured out my heart to Him and 


I said: “Yes, it is true, Lord that I am nothing. But I would like to be even 
less, because nothing does not resist nor offend You, because it does not exist.’ ” 
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However, she was not allowed to luxuriate in the thought of her 
nothingness, as though her unimportance were anything important. 


“Don’t look at your littleness, Josefa. Look at the infinite strength of my 
Heart” (November 28, 1921). 


“Don’t preoccupy yourself, Josefa, about what you can do and what you 
can't do, for you know perfectly well that you can do nothing” (June 16, 1923). 
- Once, when she had asked pardon, our Lady said to her in a matter 
of fact way: 


“Yes, you are right. There are times when you are very ungrateful. Do you 
know why? Because you look at yourself more than at Jesus” (December 26, 1922). 


The subtleties of pride were pursued into their most secret lairs. 
Once when she had concealed from her superior a divine favor on 
the grounds that to mention it would bespeak pride, she was told 
by our Lord that, on the contrary, pride lay in concealing it. 
Another time He said: 
“Take my Cross, but don’t think either that you are the only one to carry it. 

I rest in you and glorify myself in you— but in other souls also” (November 
: 26, 1922). 
So she was never to forget her nothingness, and yet she was not 
_ to dwell on it. The Heart of Christ steered her safely between the 
perils of elation and of depression, between the extroversion that 
_ rushes into external activities away from the difficulties encountered 
in the self, and the introversion that turns round and round on the 
_ ego and frequently reverts to infantile modes of conduct. She was 
. to see herself and all others not in themselves where they are value- 
— less, but in the Heart of Christ where each soul is of priceless value. 
Stretching out His arms, our Lord said to her: 

“Since you are nothing come; come into my Heart. It is easy for nothing to 

lose itself in this abyss of love” (August 7, 1922). 
“Forget yourself . . . I want you to love me in such a way and with such 


force that you will not think of yourself at all and that I alone will occupy 


your thoughts and desires” (July 27, 1921). 
“I want you to drown yourself in my Heart, to occupy yourself with nothing 


but my glory” (September 1, 1921). 

- She could safely forget herself because He was taking care of her; 
- she could close her eyes and let herself be led by Him who had His 
eyes wide open (cf. September 18, 1923). She had no doubt that 


she was loved: 
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“You can’t understand how much I love you” (July 14, 1923). 

“I want you not to doubt of my love” (December 12, 1922). 

“Ah, how I love you and how I love souls!” (March 14, 1928). 

But: 

“Don’t forget that if I love you so much it is because of your littleness, not 
your merits” (October 17, 1920). 

This is the best prophylaxis against paranoia and preserves the 
“unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph. 4:3). 

Thus in the security of love and humility we see the growth and 
integration of a personality. Life was seen steadily and seen whole 
without exaggeration, disproportion, distortion. Blame was born, 
faults acknowledged, responsibility taken, effort continued. Undue 
anxiety was dispelled in trust and abandonment. 

“Don’t torment yourself, my child,” said our Lady. “It is good to suffer in 
silence, but without anxiety. Love much, but don’t be wanting to look at 
yourself to see whether you love or not. If you fall, don’t afflict yourself too 
much, We are at your side, He and I, to pick you up. I am your mother. I 
will never leave you” (December 6, 1920). 

Christ with His ordered threefold love was before her as an ideal 
exemplar. Pride, that barrier to social life, was stamped out of her, 
and so we find in her dealings with people those free and cordial 
relationships that are the mark of a mature character, courteous 
and controlled. She co-operated; she did not compete. She loved all 
because they were Christ's. She had been carefully trained to this 
by our Lord and His Mother — guided and reassured, then left on 
her own (left even in the power of the devil), then helped again. 
In religious life the ordinary necessary outpouring of the heart is 
provided for in the guidance of superiors. Our Lady said: 

“What I fear most is that you won’t be simple enough with your superior, 
and so the snares of the devil will not be discovered. Don’t be careless, Josefa. 
Watch over your thoughts. Don’t give entrance to temptation, and if you feel 


any complacency in yourself tell it immediately and seek humiliation. Great 
simplicity —this is what I chiefly advise” (April 9, 1921). 


And again: 


“If you want to come out victorious in your combats with the devil, follow 
this advice: Don’t fool yourself: you are worth nothing; you deserve nothing. 
All is a favor from God. Secondly: when you feel cold, forsaken, involved in 
temptations and without strength to fight, don’t give up prayer. Pray with 
humility and trust and open your heart to the one whom Jesus has given you 
as a mother on earth” (December 8, 1920). 
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A word about the devil may here be in order. There was a time 
when all mentally deranged persons were thought to be possessed. 
Then Pinel (1745-1826) entered Salpétriére and struck off their 
chains. Now we are much more apt to say with E. A. Strecker 
_ (Basic Psychiatry, p. 33): “Obviously mental diseases are due 

neither to the wrath or to the favor of the gods nor to demoniacal 
possession.” Both attitudes are unscientific, though the former is 
possibly less pretentious. God and the devil being immaterial and 
imponderable are equally outside the field of the natural sciences. 
La Place swept the heavens with his telescope and detected neither 
God nor devil. Aristotelian physics, raised to the metaphysical level 
by St. Thomas, pointed beyond itself to an Unmoved First Mover 
necessary for the intelligibility of the changing universe; but finite 
spirits are not so necessary, though appropriate enough if there is 
to be a complete gradation in the world. Psychopathic symptoms 
can be completely and satisfactorily explained without positing 
_ a malicious intelligence behind to pull the wires. This however does 
_ not prove that there “obviously” is not one whose incognito is even 
more impenetrable than God’s for the natural sciences. Psychiatry 
does well to keep within its own perfectly legitimate field. 


“We certainly should not find fault with depth psychology,” says Pope Pius 
XII in an address to the International Congress of Psychotherapy and Psychology, 
April 13, 1958 (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 45 [1953], 284), “because it takes as 
its own the content of religious psychic processes; because it makes every effort 
to analyze them and reduce them to a scientific system even though this type 
of research be new and its terminology unknown in the past... . It is the 
proper function of your science to shed light on the question of the existence, 
structure and operational modes of psychic dynamics. If the results of your 
endeavor prove positive, there is no need to declare them irreconcilable with 


reason or faith.” 


Psychiatry is perfectly justified in prescinding from the devil, whose 
presence cannot be proved; but neither can his absence. Yet there 
are times when the wreckage of minds points to the likelihood of 
the presence of an evil directing intellect and will. Men may “no 
longer require the devil's help to damn themselves,” but that does 
not mean that there is no devil sitting back and enjoying the game 
of natural psychical processes, and perhaps giving them just a little 
poke to help them on every now and then, his trump card being 
his anonymity. He may have no access to the inner sanctuary of 
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our free will, and the havoc that he causes in the outer corridors 
of our sensibility may be brought about by the derangement of 
normal human emotional functioning continuing to work accord- 
ing to its own laws but yet directed, as by a catalytic agent, to a 
suprasensible end — the wreck of the whole personality in the sin of 
pride. In our hospitals we have chaplains as well as doctors, and see 
no discrepancy between blood transfusions and the sacrament of 
extreme unction. Similarly there need be no opposition between 
psychoanalysis and the sacrament of penance, or even exorcism. 
But to return to Josefa: Our Lady who is well aware of the devil’s 
tactics in the modern world warned her in very simple and non- 


technical language: 


“My daughter, I want to teach you a most profitable lesson. The devil is 
like a mad dog, but he is tied; that is to say, he has only a certain amount of 
liberty. He can bite only those who come near him. But his cleverness is such 
that when he wants to seize his prey, which is the greater part of the time, he pre- 
sents himself like a meek lamb. Without realizing it, the soul draws nearer step by 
step, and when it is within reach then the devil shows his malice. Don’t be 
careless, child, above all when you believe him far away. His steps are silent 
so as not to be heard and to surprise you” (April 22, 1921). 


However, with Josefa herself Satan resorted to methods that we 
would consider more medieval. Since her very simplicity protected 
her from his more sophisticated approaches, he had recourse to 
spectacular fireworks calculated to induce fear and so deter her 
from delivering Christ’s message. Despite repeated abductions and 
maltreatment the messenger remained faithful. Our Lord had said: 
“He can torment you, but he can’t hurt you” (December 4, 1921) — 
Can't hurt you? He carried her off, stuffed her up in the rafters of — 
the attic, burned her flesh, leaving painful wounds that were long 
in healing and whose scars she carried to the grave. “Don’t mind,” 
our Lord said, “he can’t hurt you” — as though to be burnt were no 
hurt; to be tormented with all manner of mental anguish and 
anxiety. From Christ's point of view, the deep inner view into 
Reality, there is only one genuine “hurt”: the spiritual self-betrayal, 
and God-betrayal that is the sin of pride, and that Satan cannot 
actually effect. He “lurks at the source of all our errors, illusions, 
weakness, pride,” says St. Teresa; but he cannot cause sin. “He is 
quick to sweeten and dazzle the soul so that in her secret self- 
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admiration she is ready to slip into every kind of absurdity,” says 
_ St. John of the Cross; but the actual slip, if it come, comes of man’s 
free choice. The astounding thing is that these very torments, be 
- they nervous, physical, or even diabolical, can be called in truth 
“the Cross of Christ.” The blessed Cross can present itself even in 
the form of the devil himself, and this need cause no surprise since 
_ Christ our Lord spoke of the hour of His sacred Passion as the hour 
of the Prince of Darkness. Caryll Houselander pointed out in her 
book Guilt that a neurosis itself may be a means of sanctification. 
To be’sure it is not a means for any of us to choose, any more than 
is organic disease. We are to resort to all manner of therapy first; 
but if this fails, it is good to know that God uses even the failure 
and the suffering involved for the great work of the world’s 
redemption. 

Occupational therapy is much in use as a simple efficacious 
means of prevention, and even cure of mental disorders. If a man 
can find interest in his work and believe in his own usefulness to 
society he can keep his balance amid vertiginous circumstances. 
A bootblack who conceived of shining shoes as his contribution to 
the world could work year after year in peace of mind suffused 
with joy, says Dom Thomas Verner Moore, now. the Carthusian 
Father Pablo Maria. “No constitutional psychopath of the wander- 
ing dilettante type could remain fixed in his type if he developed 
profound religious convictions and conceived of himself as having 

a duty to fulfill in the world” (Personal Mental Hygiene, p. 245). 
_ We need to believe in the value of our work. The supernatural 
value of the most trivial actions offered to God in union with the 
Heart of Christ is the fundamental notion implied in the Morning 
Offering by which a drab monotonous day can be clothed in splen- 
dor. Of those who make such an offering our Lord said to Josefa: 

“I wanted their smallest actions to be able through me to find infinite value 
for the good of sinners and souls who need help. Not all can preach nor go to 
evangelize pagan countries; but all, yes all, can make my Heart known and 
loved. All can help each other mutually and increase the number of the elect, 
hindering the eternal loss of many souls— and all this as an effect of my love 
and mercy. But my love goes even further. It uses not only their ordinary life 
and least actions but even their wretchedness, their weakness, and many times 


their falls for the good of many other souls. Love transforms and divinizes all; 
mercy forgives all” (December 5, 1922). 
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If we could believe this we could remain sane. Our Lord never tire 
of driving the lesson home to Josefa. 

“The soul who knows how to make of her life a continual union with min 
glorifies me much and does a great work for the good of souls. For exampl 
she is performing an action which in itself is not worth much, but she saturates: 
it in my blood, or unites it to the same action done by me during my mo 
life; the fruit which she gains for souls is as great or greater than if she ha 
preached to the whole world; and this whether she studies or speaks, whether 
she writes, prays, sweeps, sews, or rests, provided that the action fulfills tw 
conditions: Ist, that it is sanctioned . . . by duty and not done from mer 
caprice; secondly that it is done in intimate union with me, covering it wi 
my blood and with great purity of intention” (November 30, 1922). 

Josefa was surprised that such little things (cosillas tan pequenas)) 


could be worth anything. Our Lord reassured her: 
“My Heart gives divine value to such things” (September 27, 1922). 


What then will keep us sane in a crazy world? The devotion to) 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, who tells us to believe in His merciful 
love that makes something truly great and important of our nothing-- 
ness and that raises us to the dignity of being co-workers with Him: 
in His great work of the redemption of the world. 


QUESTION ANSWERED 


Mary, I thought of you all that Monday morning; 

still think of you this Monday a fortnight later. 

As I went from the house of the loved, the innocent child, 
blue-blue with her dress and ribbons, her eyes more blue: 
blue as the pool with the clean, reflected heaven; 

you, I felt, saw your little Son mirrored there. 


And I thought of you later in court when a tender stranger 
held the whip-cut lad, his lips enlarged, black bruises; 

was the matron thinking of you as the child lay warm there 
in the hard, strong arms, with the strangely softened 

deep gaze as the boy looked upward, then looked outward 
at his parents, shame and shame, accused, together? 

The matron’s mouth was tightened. Did you whisper 

to the boy with the broken lips who spoke in silence 

with eyes brook-heaven blue; and to the father 

and mother loved, forgiven; and their heads bowing? 


Josep Jor. Kerry 


Charity, a virtue hidden in the soul, shows itself to the world in action. 


The author is a professor of philosophy at Maryville College, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Apostolate: An Exigency 
of Love 


P. M. Barrett, R.S.C.]. 


POWER is undeniably crucial in a world ringed with missile bases 
and orbited by man-made satellites. Nuclear power can be politi- 
| cally decisive but never ultimate. Beyond its reach is the immortal 
human soul and the eternal life which is its destiny. In the distinct 
but related sphere of the spirit, love is power, absolute and as pri- 
mary as being itself, for God is Love: Triune and One. Love is at 
once the cause and the end of the most profound decisions and 
‘momentous accomplishments. Essentially missionary and other- 
‘regarding, it is a mystery to be endlessly plumbed by those who 
would grasp something of the meaning of reality. 

. My purpose here is to signalize the apostolate as an undeclinable 
‘exigency of love. To this end I propose to examine first, the story 
of God’s love made known in human history, second, the character- 
-istics of the post-modern world in which the Church must currently 
iearry on her mission, and, third, the nature, source and forms of 
‘this apostolate at its present stage of development. 


iGod’s Love in Human History 


Manifested in time, God’s love reveals itself in human history. 
iOutside of the Trinity, creation is the primeval apostolate: an exi- 
:gency of Divine Love to share existence. Crowning the marvelous 
|hierarchy of His making God set men and angels, rational beings 
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capable of knowing, loving and glorifying Him. One test sealed 
for eternity the fate of the unnumbered myriad of pure spirits. 
Those who so chose lost irrevocably their supernatural beatitude. 
With man it was different. Complex, delicately patterned, a com- 
posite of matter and spirit, his original deliberate rejection was 
promised reparation by a Redeemer, Himself God and Man. 

Thus began the first of the three great periods in the history of 
salvation: eras in the unfolding of God’s Providence, successive out- 
pourings of love inviting to but rarely receiving reciprocation in 
kind. Inaugurated by the covenant with Abraham, the Old Testa- 
ment phased into the time of waiting a note of hope and desire and 
expectation. Christ’s birth launched the New Dispensation in ful- 
fillment of prophecy and promise. Its dominant theme: joy, exulta- 
tion and confidence in final triumph. Emphasis now is on possession, 
on having again the opportunity to attain the Beatific Vision. The 
cross, too, is raised and beckons to sacrifice and death, the indis- 
pensable means to redemption and life. The last stage, heralded 
by Christ’s second coming as Judge, will last through eternity with 
the faithful experiencing the happiness of heaven and the damned 
self-condemned to the torments of unending hell. 

What is the position of our present age in the panorama of 
God’s salvific love? Is it but an interstice between the Ascension 
and the final coming, a time when Christ is absent, represented 
by symbols and memorials? What is the nature of the Church, 
and how precisely is its mission in the world fulfilled? The true 


Christian views the time in which we are living under two aspects: — 


(1) as one of completion and possession in the sense that the 
redemption has been accomplished once for all, and with it, access 
to grace, a created share in divine life, essentially the same as that 
of heaven; (2) as a period of building the Body of Christ to its full 
stature, of communicating supernatural life to others, of three- 
dimensional expansion. Thus the mission of the Church is: (1) to 
be the divinely appointed channel of salvation and sanctification; 
(2) to bring into unity the scattered races and people of God. The 
primal divine desire to share is continued now in the multi-form 
apostolate of the Church. Faithful to her vital law of adaptation, 
Christ’s Mystical Body refuses to become “petrified at some his- 
torical moment and debarred from any further development,” but, 
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in her onward course, “watches without pause or conflict the 
divinely guided course of times and circumstances.” 


Characteristics of the Post-Modern World 


__ What is the role of the Church in the global age now taking 
shape? Does the end of the modern world mark the end of the 
Christian era? Will future development be within Christianity or 
beyond it? Can technological civilization be engraced and ordered 
to God or has it departed so far from the natural as no longer to 
be a fit basis for the supernatural? Increasingly men are posing 
these questions and pondering their answers in the light of a phi- 
losophy and theology of reality rooted in eternal verities and seek- 
ing application to the particularities of a universal society. Some 
warn of the unparalleled dangers and unprecedented corruptions 
of a violent, contradictory and confused generation. Others view 
technology more optimistically as a providentially ordained stage 
in human history — a product of the general obligation to advance 
science and techniques because of their potentiality for good with- 
out minimizing the corresponding possibility of evil. Every addi- 
‘tion to human lore can be a means to greater knowledge of God 
and a challenge to more generous love, depending upon the use 
which is made of it. Here, too, love impels to penetration and 
invites the courageous to an uncharted apostolate in the speculative, 
‘scientific, artistic spheres. 

What place has religion in an increasingly secular civilization? 
Will the growing power of the state enable it to meet the total 
demands of those who look to it for the satisfaction of all their 
wants? It has long been obvious that the health of society depends 


1 Pius XII, “The Church — Foundation of Society,” Allocution to the College of 
\Cardinals, Feb. 20, 1946, Catholic Mind, 44 (April, 1946), 197, 198. 

2 This is the thought of Conrad Pepler, O.P., in his provocative little book, Riches 
Despised. St. Louis: Herder, 1957. 

“We argue here, therefore, that the Christian religion which was not only the 
perfection that the Creator had before him in creating man, but which also was 
developed in an ordinary way by him in the history of man, culminating in the 
Incarnation when the rhythms of nature were finally supernaturalized, that the 
‘Christian religion cannot a ee and as an integral part of society in the 
sartificiality of modern civilization.” 174. 
| 8 This es is held by Walter J. Ong, S.J., “The Challenge of Technology,” The 
{Sign, 87 (Feb., 1958), 21-24. 
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upon the character and motivation of the people which in turn 
finds its source in religion. The task here is threefold. First, we: 
must reassert the ancient tradition, enunciated by Christ and pro-. 
claimed by His vicars: 

The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the human race be-- 
tween two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being set over divine, , 
the other over human things. Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits; 
within which it is contained, limits which are defined by the nature and special! 


object of the province of each, so that there is, we may say, an orbit traced | 
out within which the action of each is brought into play by its own native right.*: 


This authentic dualism brakes a too-violent reaction towards a. 
totalitarianism of the spirit which is equally opposed to a genuine 
theology of incarnation. The legitimate autonomy of the temporal . 
must be safeguarded along with the freedom and primacy of 
the spiritual. 

Secondly, we should insist upon the uniqueness of Christianity, | 
the single divinely revealed religion, institutionalized in the Cath- 
olic Church, the sole channel of the sanctifying grace necessary for’ 
salvation. The urgency of this task is evidenced by the sincere 
though misguided efforts to syncretize religion, compromise differ- 
ences and derive a universal synthesis appropriate to a world- 
civilization. 

Thirdly, there is the need to apply theological principles to 
everyday realities in a way that is relevant and meaningful to 
those who would otherwise seek guidance solely from the secular 
authority. Progress in science, industry, and the arts is calling for 
a theology of Redemption which takes into account “the new socio- 
logical, medical and legal realities, the relations of Church and 
State in a pluralistic society.”* 

Ours is an uncertain, inquiring age, exploring outer space, search- 
ing the depths of the human psyche, seeking the meaning of things, 
the explanation of history. Behind the pessimism of much recent 
literature lies a genuine if futile attempt to find significance in life. 
What is man? Where is he going? How can he get there? What 
relationship has the supra-temporal to time-rooted man growing 
daily more conscious of his own creative powers? What are the 

*Leo XIII, “The Christian Constitution of States,” in Husslein, S.J. ed., Social 


Wellsprings, I. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1940, 71. 
5 Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., The Modern Apostle. Chicago: Fides, 1957, 11. 
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limits of human freedom in directing the course of the world? The 
Christian apostle, spurred by love and equipped with intellectual 
_and professional excellence in his particular field must be able to 
articulate the theological framework within which ultimate answers 
ean be sought. But he must also be familiar with the contingent 
. factors bearing on further research and experimentation in this 
“age of acceleration.” Without impugning the eternal purpose and 
pattern of God's providence, he must recognize the scope of free 
human activity in determining the course of that history which 
Maritain says is “not a problem to be solved, but a mystery to be 
) looked at. . .“° The one who “looks” must first want to look, and 
then be prepared to do so with profit to himself and others. Many 
today are eager to “look” and quick in asserting their liberty to do 
so, without knowing why, to what end, or how, by what means. 
Here is the challenge to make available the rich treasures of the 
faith and the intellectual heritage of Catholicism to a “generation 
) that has not so much denied God as been deprived of Him.” 


| The Apostolate 


The Christian’s mission in the temporal order is-to witness and 
| to build. His whole being witnesses the value of supernatural faith, 
the pearl of great price, to the limit of laying down his life, if 
necessary, for its preservation and promotion. He builds a Christian- 
inspired civilization where justice and love are the ideals proposed 
_though never perfectly realized. This is an exigency of love, and 
the apostle, consumed by the fire of divine charity, cannot rest as 
long as millions of souls are homeless, hopeless, and hungry for 
material and spiritual sustenance. His efforts are simultaneously 
twofold: vertical in extending the kingdom of grace in souls, and 
horizontal in seeking to improve the society in which eternal sal- 
vation is worked out. Indispensable to apostolic formation are 
competent spiritual guidance in the ways of the interior life, and 
involvement in group activity whether at the student, worker, 
family, or professional level. Patterned on the community life of 


6 Jacques Maritain, On the Philosophy of History. New York: Charles Scribner's 


+ Sons, 1957, 31. 
7 Berard G. Murchland, C.S.C., “The Literature of Despair, 


167 (February 21, 1958), 528. 


” 


Commonweal, 
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the Blessed Trinity, such a program makes for the harmonious 
development of the whole person, individual and social, in proper 
balance. The dynamism of leadership is leavened by the inspiration 
of discipleship. 

What is the source of this apostolate? Whence comes its motiva- 
tion and enthusiasm? Love is the answer, not ours but God’s. Want- 
ing to be known and loved, longing to give and to bless, He has 
made Himself dependent in some measure upon our co-operation 
for the realization of His divine desires. Members of Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body share His eternally appointed task of bringing into unity 
the sheep now scattered and wandering astray. In recent years the 
sovereign pontiffs from Leo XIII to Pius XII have emphasized both 
the apostolate and its roots in the devotion of love. Complementing 
the theological specifications of his predecessors, Pius XII has pro- 
duced a doctrinal trilogy of our union with Christ. Crowning the 
work of Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei, the encyclical Haurietis 
Aquas “lay bare more thoroughly the core and foundation of those 
mysteries of our unity of love and sacrifice with Christ.”* In it the 
Holy Father tells us that devotion to the Sacred Heart is essentially 
“nothing else than devotion to the human and divine love of the 
Incarnate Word and to the love which the Heavenly Father and 
the Holy Ghost have for sinful men.”® As such, it is the highest 
act of religion and leads to a knowledge and love of Christ which 
is the apex and epitome of Christian life, the summa vitae 
christianae.”° 

Contemplation of the Heart of Christ leads to an ever-deepening 
appreciation of the immensity of His threefold love. To the apos- 
tolic mind, endowed with “contemplation in its communicable full- 
ness,“ comes the call to share, to express in human concepts 
something of this consuming experience. 

Unified in their origin and end, contemplation and action are 
complementary manifestations of an essentially apostolic and super- 
natural love which prompts a total gift of self to the Beloved and 


8 “The Importance of Haurietis Aquas,” extract from Nuntius Apostolatus Orationis, 
Feb., 1957: 33-36, in Theology Digest, 6 (Winter, 1958), 57. 

® Pius XII, “Haurietis Aquas,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 48 (1956), 338. 

10 [bid., 341. 

11 Dominic Hughes, O.P., “The Apostolic or ‘Mixed’ State of Life,” SpmrruaL LIFE 
83 (September, 1957), 198. 
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personal commitment to the work of spreading His Kingdom. In 
ithe space age which has already moved beyond modernity, the 
japostle must possess to an extraordinary degree conviction, con- 
fidence, and courage: conviction about the absolutes of his faith 
and their appropriateness to the needs of his milieu; confidence in 
the unerring wisdom and unfailing love of God; courage in main- 
taining and asserting the manifold aspects of truth in the face of 
persistent and potent pressure to desist and to conform. Thus will 
the Heavenly Father's oft-repeated message of love, trust, mercy 
become incarnate in the hearts and minds of men and through 
em inform the institutions of human society. 


COMMUNION 


From trees of torture came our faith, 

For seas of blood, our wine; 

From fields hand-tilled with wounded palms, 
The bread on which we dine. 


Communion is instilled so deep 
Within us that the plea 

Of every human need is ours 
In toll and trinity. 


— Bonniz May MA.Lopy 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLICS AND SCHOLARSHIP, a symposium edited by Rev. John 
F. O’Brien, Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind., 1938, 256 pp. 


Because the question of Catholics and 
scholarship has been given a new and 
rather special airing in the past year, it 
is not too far out of the way to take a 
look at this volume of symposium ad- 
dresses composed on this topic twenty 
years ago. The picture has not changed 
very radically, perhaps, during these 
years between; but one has to keep in 
mind always in reading such works as 
these that conditions do change, and 
cries and challenges and warnings that 
are genuine and pertinent today may 
sound a bit false twenty years from now. 
Catholic education may still be cursed 
with athleticism and aping of the secular 
schools, as some of these speeches claim, 
but I believe conditions have improved 
considerably. One must be careful not 
to keep on whistling for the dog long 
after he has come home; for one thing, it 
annoys the neighbors, and for another it 
confuses the dog. 

The bulk of this book hacks at the 
problem of why Catholics of America 
have not provided a larger percentage 
of scholars, especially research scientists. 
The emphasis of the book is upon the 
pitifully small showing of Catholics in 
the various fields of scientific research. 

Perhaps one should remind those writ- 
ers, in the language of Newman, that 
the college and the university are not 
designed to be the producer of research 
scientists; this is the work of the scientific 
institute. It is necessary to do this, for 
the university is blamed for not produc- 
ing these scientists, whereas it has the 
job of giving a solid basis in the hu- 
manities and, of course, an introduction 
to scientific matter and method. To be- 
come as concerned as Rev. John O’Brien 
is with the necessity of having a certain 
number of Catholics eminent in scientific 


achievement is rather imprudent and in- 
sincere. It is as if all our education and 
our schooling were for a good compara- 
tive showing against Protestants, Jews, 
and non-Catholics generally. Unfortu- 
nately this purely relative and self-con- 
scious attitude does mark very many of 
our Catholics. Instead of considering the 
essential necessity of making Catholic 
schools and colleges and universities in- 
struments for the assimilation of truth 
and learning by the many, of forming 
them into responsible men, good citizens, 
and noble Christians, and of doing this in 
a natural, and easy fashion, too many 
Catholics are perpetually measuring us_ 
against somebody or somebody against 
us, and discovering that other groups are 
outstripping us in jobs or in jokes or in 
scientific eminence. 

It is well sometimes to see what others 
are doing, but perpetual nose-counting 
and constant glancing over the shoulder 
to see what the others are doing is dis- 
tracting and rather childish. The real 
question is not: Are we turning out the 
proper proportion of the nation’s scien- 
tists, or do we have the proper number 
of Catholic teachers at the secular uni-— 
versities?; it is this: Are we tuming out 
men and women who are _ interested 
vitally in truth and learning and good-. 
ness, who are not narrow and purely 
comparative-minded? or Are our colleges 
dominated by ballyhoo and _publicity- 
minded professional Catholics who think 
their religion is a kind of horse race with 
the Protestants and seculars? The an- 
swers to these questions should either 
reassure us or give us anxiety. 

This habit of nose-enumerating prac- 
ticed by us Catholics is now becoming 
a general habit in the West, with the 
Russians as the competitors. We are won- 
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_ dering frantically whether the Russians 

are ahead of us in science or the like; 
if so, how far, and how can we catch 
-up to them. Well, suppose they are 
ahead of us. It simply means that, for 
the time being, they seem to have bet- 
tered us at our own kind of game: it is 
not the signal for our educators to start 
/ whipping us all to make us beat the 
Russians; and it is not the signal for 
_ any wise man to follow the Russians out 
into the night, throwing rockets at and 
beyond the moon. There are truths more 
. important than rockets and targets more 
' vital than the moon. Socrates, now, would 
surely go on calmly discussing God and 
man... . 

In general the papers in Catholics 
and Scholarship are well written and 
informative. One of the questions very 
often brought up in such discussions is 
_ found here, the question of the lack of 
‘Catholic professors in secular universities. 
This is a most delicate and difficult 
matter to handle. In the first place, many 
Catholic scholars prefer to teach in 
_ Catholic universities, just as many a man 
prefers to dine always at home, while 
being quite well aware that his friend 
“and his club also set a good table. It 
-may be important to help shape public 
opinion at these secular schools, but since 
' Catholics live in the world, it may be 
“ even more important to aid in the work 
of shaping the Catholic scholar at the 
Catholic school. But it is hard to balance 
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such things, and only God knows who 
does the best seeding and the wisest 
watering for the increase which He alone 
gives. Some people have a kind of mania 
to get Catholic students away to secular 
universities (especially graduate  stu- 
dents) and to get Catholic scholars on 
the staffs of these big schools. Most of 
their agitation is superfluous; all of it is 
shallow and annoying. If we have Catho- 
lic universities, surely Catholics should 
attend them. Or should we have Swap- 
ping All Around, with the non-Catholics 
populating our Catholic universities and 
the Catholics staffing the non-Catholic 
schools? All in the interests of making 
everybody broader, of course. Then 
would follow the exchange of pulpits be- 
tween the Baptists and the Dominicans, 
and the Jesuits and the Episcopalians. 

My point is simply this: Does it mat- 
ter much where a scholar teaches as 
long as he is doing good work? Does 
it matter who are the top-notch scien- 
tists and the best-selling novelists, if 
we are all earnestly developing our tal- 
ents and applauding the good we find in 
and from others, Catholics, Protestants, 
or Jews? 


Eprror’s Foornote: Necesszry ma- 
terial for the state of the question facing 
Catholic intellectuals today. 

A. P. CAMPBELL 
St. Thomas College 
Chatham, N. B. 
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AN AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA, by Thomas F. O'Dea, 
Sheed and Ward, New York, 173 pp., $3.00 


One of the hottest issues rocking the 
Church in the United States today is 
the matter of the Catholic contribution 
to the intellectual life. An American 
Catholic Dilemma provides one of the 
best and coolest appraisals of the whole 
matter. This is the work of a man who 
is thoroughly versed in the ways of 
scholarly research and is particularly 
skilled in sociology. The calm objec- 
tivity, the direct insight, the balance of 
a true scholar are present in this thin 
volume from beginning to end. 

The author states the purpose of his 
book very simply: “It represents an ef- 
fort to consider from a sociological per- 
spective the factors which inhibit the 
development of an intellectual life among 
American Catholics.” Consequently this 
work is, in a sense, a sociological study 
and there is a certain amount of socio- 
logical terminology, but it is never op- 
pressive. 

At the very beginning of the book 
the author engages our interest with an 
excellent account of the role of an in- 
tellectual in society, showing him to be 
a man essentially concerned with evaluat- 
ing and criticizing the culture in which 
he lives, thus creating for himself a 
certain amount of opposition and tension. 

After this clear exposition of the prob- 
lems of an intellectual in any society 


the author devotes the bulk of the book 
to a consideration of the problem of 
Catholics in relation to the intellectual 
life. He first of all shows that American 
Catholics, on the whole, have been 
woefully deficient in matters of the in- 
tellectual life. He then goes on to 
examine the reasons for this. His exami- 
nation is penetrating and brilliant, con- 
taining much that could be used for sub- 
sequent study and discussion. Novel and 
surprising, yet nevertheless true, is his 
contention that middle-class Catholic 
ideals are easily and frequently material- 
istic, with this result: “That is one reason 
why learning, which does not receive 
great material rewards in this country, 
and the learned professions, which often 
demand material sacrifices, make a con- 
siderably weaker appeal to Catholics in 
comparison with many other groups.” 
The book is filled with such thought- 
provoking insights. However, it is not 
sensational. It is solid, scholarly, and 
sane, and it deserves to be read by every 
thinking Catholic in America today. 


Eprror’s Footnote: Light on our Jack 
of intellectual drive. 


— FaTuer P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 
Mt. St. Philip’s Novitiate 
Granville, Wis. 


THE CHURCH, THE LAYMAN, AND THE MODERN WORLD, 
by Rev. George H. Tavard, A. ie The Macmillan Company, New 


York, N. Y., 1959, $2.50 


This slim volume by Father George 
H. Tavard recommends itself to all, and 
not only to laymen, who have given 
serious thought to the problems of the 
Church in a technological age, the cold 
war between liberty and authority in 
the moder world, the Church and totali- 
tarian society, the meaning of conversion 


to the Church, the return to the fold 
of Protestants and Jews. 

The lay reader need not fear that 
Father Tavard will talk down to him in 
this book, aptly entitled The Church, 
the Layman, and the Modern World. 
For the author gives the impression he 
is not used to talking down to laymen. 


‘His approach here seems to be an out- 
growth of the one he ordinarily enjoys: 
ithat of being a party to a dialogue, 
jalbeit an articulate spokesman with 
I breadth of culture and learning seasoned 
with experience in discussing with the 
laity such problems as are mentioned 
tabove. His thinking is clear and to the 
point. He shows balanced judgment and 
‘delivers himself in concise statement. 

Father Tavard is a theologian and as- 
isumes that Catholic theology is relevant 
to everyday life. He reports that an in- 
sereasing section of the Catholic laity is 
vawake to the problems of liturgical par- 
‘ticipation, of apostolate, of temporal re- 
sponsibility; he is interested in expand- 
ting that minority. In this work Father 


ween Catholicity — “the quality Catho- 
lic life engrains in those who share the 
‘Church’s life,” the vertical or depth fac- 
‘tor—and several important problems 
of our times. Principles are given in 
whose light these problems may be 
solved. 

His personal acquaintance with the 
life of the Church in Europe, particularly 
in France, enables the author to assay 
judiciously the present state of the lay 
movement here. In the ground-swell de- 
sire of better religious instruction and 
a theology for the layman he foresees 
the possible appearance tomorrow of a 
Satholic Action. He synthesizes the teach- 
ing of Pius XII on the problems of a 
Catholic community in a technological 
world. An often overlooked distinction 
ipetween the act of free choice and lib- 
lerty is made with telling effect in the 
}shapter on freedom and authority. Well 
jworth reading is Father Tavard’s analy- 
jsis of the totalitarian mind within and 
ithout totalitarian societies. 

The intellectual apostolate and liturgi- 
al participation are given considerable 
ipmphasis in the development of “an ar- 
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ticulate, well formed, competent Catholic 
laity.” This twofold emphasis is per- 
ceived running through the book like 
a theme. 

Father Tavard’s approach to the prob- 
lems of Christian unity — three chapters 
deal with this subject—make this a 
timely book. (The book was written, 
however, before the announcement of 
the Ecumenical Council, one of whose 
aims is unity among Christians.) His 
suggestions of a program of spiritual and 
intellectual readiness for such a work 
are well taken, for Father Tavard is a 
theologian of the Catholic ecumenical 
movement as well as an apostle in it. 
The dust jacket of the present volume 
states that this book is an important 
sequel to the author’s The Catholic Ap- 
proach to Protestantism, which treats 
more at length points summarized in the 
three final chapters of this book and lays 
the groundwork for the carefully thought- 
out position presented here. 

Charity characterizes his approach to 
the non-Catholic Christian and the Jew. 
He has love for the person and respect 
for the doctrine of the separated breth- 
ren. Father Tavard points up the need 
for prayer— “much prayer in order to 
pray deeply” — on the part of everyone 
for this end. He sees the consummation 
of such a union at a time appointed by 
Providence effected at our level by sacri- 
fice and detachment that will purify our 
faith, hope, and charity. The spirit of 
St. John of the Cross is present in this 
practical blueprint for action, adaptable 
at a grass-roots’ level in preparation for 
the Council. 


Eprror’s Footnote: Required read- 
ing for Ecumenical laymen and priests. 


—FatTHEeR FRANK DE LA VEGA, 
O.RB.S.A. 
The Monastery of St. Augustine 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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THE LORD OF HISTORY: Reflections on the Inner Meaning of 


History, by Jean Danielou, 


SJ., translated by Nigel Abercrombie, 


Henry Regnery, Chicago, Ill, 1958, 353 pp. plus index, $5.00 


This reviewer, in searching for an 
adequate review of this volume, was 
forced into an essay; for the book is 
important but disappointing. It is im- 
portant because of its subject matter: 
possibly the most urgent need of mod- 
em Catholics is an understanding of the 
civilization that is being born and of the 
one that has just died; otherwise technoc- 
racy lacks the inner principle of order 
that will work for its human control. We 
cannot go on living in confusion and 
purposelessness. 

It is a disappointing book because of 
its lack of organization (which is allow- 
able in “reflections,” but frustrating when 
one is looking for “inner meaning”). It 
is unscientific in the theological sense — 
for Scripture is used with dissatisfying 
inexactitude: e.g., the very method of 
the book is “the use of Scriptural prin- 
ciples for the resolution of questions to 
which these principles were not, in 
Scripture, explicitly applied” (p. 3). 
What validity has such a method? And 
in the absence of proven validity, what 
is “the inner meaning” of history? 

Its central thesis is especially unpalat- 
able to the social scientist and the 
philosopher: “Christianity provides the 
solution of both the essential problems 
of our time and of all times, the prob- 
lem of history and the problem of exis- 
tence (by) the doctrine which reminds 
us that our time is a time of crisis . . . 
when men and nations are continuously 
judged in the secret places of the heart” 
(p. 278). If solutions to the problems 
are contained in Christianity, I must 
admit that I do not know them from 
Father Danielou’s book. 

All of the work being done in this 
field makes one realize that here we 
are encountering mystery in the strictest 
sense; and though no one seems to enter 


here without profound fear and trepida- 
tion, many simply don’t know what they 
are talking about in working on their 
“theologies and/or philosophies of his- 
tory.” Hegel was one of these; he as- 
sumed that the historical process (thesis 
— antithesis — synthesis) was discerni- 
ble to reason, unaided by revelation. We 
have Marx’s tragic Communistic conclu- 
sion as the fruit of that fallacy. Face the 
fact: history is a mystery, and only 
revelation can pierce the veil that 
shrouds it. 

Yet, while it is very true that revela- 
tion is a theology of history (in the sense 
that it gives us the basic principles for 
understanding the meaning of history) 
there are many mysteries which revela- 
tion does not reveal, and it is also well 
for us to realize that fact. We just don’t 
have pat answers to all problems in Sa- 
cred Scripture and Tradition. The sooner 
we realize that fact, the sooner we will 
be able to work on our day-by-day tasks, 
piecing together the information, con- 
clusions, and principles that faith and 
reason provide to help us live humanly 
and morally with our eyes turned toward 
the mystery of God and a blessed — 
eternity. 

Perhaps one of the strongest elements 
in Catholic theology is that it distin- 
guishes historically evident facts and ra- 
tional elements of philosophy from “the 
unknown and unpredictable element in 
history” to which “the Christian solution 
is the only one which gives full weight 

. . whereas the secular ideologies which 
attempt to eliminate this element, and 
which almost invariably take an optimis- 
tic view of the immediate future are 
inevitably disconcerted and disillusioned 
by the emergence of this unknown factor 
[italics supplied] at the point of which 
they thought it had been finally ban- 


ished” (Christopher Dawson, Dynamics 
of World History [New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1956, p. 250]). Here we 
must distinguish theology from history, 
if we are to unite them in a fruitful 
union. 

There are useful contributions in 
' Father Danielou’s work, particularly that 
:on Christology; but a comparison with 
the scholarship of Christopher Dawson 
and his “metahistory” leaves me with 
the impression that much of Father 
Danielou’s material has been handled 
_better by Mr. Dawson, who refuses to 
‘handle some of the mysterious elements 
that are the subject matter of The Lord 


400 pp., $6.95 


_ In the year 1945 Spain celebrated the 
‘four hundredth anniversary of one of her 
favorite sons, St. John of the Cross. As 
-part of the festivities, an award was to 
‘be given for the best biography written 
son the life of the Saint. The present 
‘work is the translated version of Padre 
'Crisogono’s original Spanish which re- 
‘ceived that award from the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

Padre Crisogono had been a well- 
known Spanish scholar for many years. 
‘His contributions to the study of Car- 
melite spirituality are well known 
throughout his Order. An example of 
this is seen in his founding of the 
scholarly review, Revista de Espirituali- 
jidad, in 1941. That his biography should 
iWhave been given the award came as no 
surprise to his countrymen. 

The author handles the life of the 
{Saint in a strict chronological fashion. 
1A very interesting background, prepara- 
tory for the birth of the Saint, is first 
}given —a description of the locality in 
which he was born, his parents, and the 
social conditions of the Yepes family. 
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of History. Although it is well and good 
to seek an understanding of the his- 
torical process and its purposes (which 
Mr. Dawson analyzes so well in the 
same work), it does not change the 
fact that history is still largely a mystery; 
forgetting this fact, we have neither 
theology nor history. 


Eprror’s Foornore: Scriptural prin- 
ciples and critical historical method = an 
adaptation of the faith to modern needs. 


— Fatuer Denis, O.C.D. 
Shrine of Mary, Help of Christians 
Holy Hill, Wis. 


|THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS, by Crisogono de Jesus, 
O.C.D., translated by Kathleen Pond, Harper & Brothers, New York, 


of his studies before his entrance into 
the Carmelite Order. As a Carmelite, 
Fray Juan de Santo Matia, as he was 
then known, was distinguished for his 
holiness and learning. Even the Madre 
Teresa immediately recognized the great 
sanctity of this little friar and persuaded 
him to join her in the Reform of the 
Carmelite Order. One of the first things 
St. John did as a Discalced Carmelite 
was to exchange his title “de Santo 
Matia” for “of the Cross.” Little did he 
know—or did he?—how descriptive 
this was to be of his life. He who had 
willingly taken upon himself voluntary 
mortification would now be purified by 
men. Padre Crisogono shows how he 
suffered, not only at the hands of the 
Calced Carmelites, but even at the hands 
of his confreres in the Reformed Carmel. 
But from this suffering, both internal and 
external, came his penetrating knowledge 
of souls, his magnificent literary works, 
and his deep and lasting influence on 
all souls desirous of the fullness of per- 
fection. 

Padre Crisogono has amply docu- 
mented his work, leaving no statement 
without a reference. His use of docu- 
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mentation is even more evident in the 
original Spanish where no reference has 
been shortened for the sake of the aver- 
age reader. Manuscripts which were not 
previously available have been used in 
this work, thus adding to its particular 
value. It can certainly be said without 
any exaggeration that this biography is 
the most up-to-date “documented” ac- 
count of the Saint’s life. 

One of the principal tasks of a biog- 
rapher is to relate the story of the prin- 
cipal character’s life so that the reader 
will see the subject as a living person. 
The biographer is not just dealing with 
historical facts but with an individual 
person. Unfortunately, St. John of the 
Cross does not emerge from this biog- 
raphy as a living person. One of the 
main causes of this is that the author 
was not as Selective of his material as 
he should have been. Instead of taking 
the essential facts which made the Saint 
one of the outstanding personalities in 
the Church Triumphant, mere fact after 
fact has been related. On four pages 
alone (cf. pp. 284-237) some seven or 
eight little stories are told which add 
very little or nothing at all to a living 
portrait. This is not an isolated case, 

Too much emphasis has been placed 
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the Saint appears almost ridiculous at 
times. I wonder what type of a “mon-- 
ster fish” it was that St. John forced back« 
into the water with his blessing (p.. 
10)? Granted that St. John of the Crosss 
was not a St. Thérése of the Child Jesuss 
or a St. John Bosco, yet he was not ai 
mere wonder-worker. He was a man ini 
love with God, setting no bounds to) 
that love, and showing all generous soulss 
how to give all for the All. 

Although this biography has left some-- 
thing to be desired, it should not forr 
that reason be ignored. Padre Crisogono’ss 
Life of St. John of the Cross is a work: 
which all admirers of the Saint will wantt 
to read. It will long prove valuable as at 
tremendous source of documented infor-- 
mation on the life of the Mystical Doc-- 
tor, St. John of the Cross. : 


Eprror’s Foornote: Disappointing. . 
The author fails to observe St. John of‘ 
the Cross’s rule of criticism: “Receive: 
only that which is in clear conformity’ 
with reason and evangelical law’’ (Ascent, , 
Bk. II, Chap. 21, 4). 


— FATHER CLAuDE, O.C.D. 
Carmelite House of Studies 
Washington, D. C. 


GOD’S WORD AND WORK, The Message of the Old Testament: 
Historical Books, by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Liturgical Press, 


Collegeville, Minn., 1958, 164 pp. 


This excellent book is the composite 
of a group of articles written for Wor- 
ship. Its purpose is to serve as a brief 
introduction to the 21 Old Testament 
historical books, with a special concern 
to show how these books have been 
Christianized through New Testament 
and liturgical usage. Mother Sullivan has 
thus attempted both to present the books 
in their original milieu and to point out 
their present-day value. Her efforts have 
met with complete success. Her knowl- 
edge of Scripture is competent and 
up to date, and her references to the 


artistic usage made of the Old Testa- 
ment histories in music, painting, poetry, 
and plays are apropos and illuminating. 
One finishes each chapter with a sharp 
desire to get back into the Old Testa- 
ment book, or books, discussed —to re- 
read it along the lines suggested by 
Mother Sullivan. No author can hope 
for greater success than that. 

A few inaccuracies can be noted, 
Page 11 gives the impression that Jacob’s 
14 years of service for Rachel seemed 
“but a few days, because of the great- 
ness of his love.” Gen. 29:20 states that 
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only of the first 7 years of labor. Page 
12 says that Jeremiah chose Rachel to 
personify the grieving mothers of the 
, infants slaughtered by Herod. Actually 
Jeremiah used Rachel to personify 
Mother Israel grieving at the time of 
the exile. Page 56 mentions that recent 
' excavations at Jericho show that the city 
walls were destroyed or deeply fissured 
at the time of Josue’s attack. Miss Ken- 
yon will be interested to hear that. Page 
62 speaks of the stone-age standards of 
the time of the Judges. In truth, that 
_ period is the beginning of the iron age. 
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Page 76 contains an amazing mistake. 
The text speaks of “his brother (in He- 
brew, levir).” Actually levir is not He- 
brew at all but Latin, nor does it mean 
brother but brother-in-law. Aside from 
these technical fumbles, however, the 
book is excellent. 


Epitor’s Footnote: An excellent in- 
troduction to the historical books of The 
Book. 


— FATHER Neat M. FLANAGAN, O.S.M. 
Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, II. 


THE ADOLESCENT BOY, by W. A. Connell, S.J., and edited by 
J. Barry McGannon, S.J., Fides Publishers, Chicago, IIl., 1958, 175 pp. 


This is a delightfully designed book 
with some wonderful drawings by Donald 
_ Baumgart which will add to the enjoy- 

ment of the reading as well as help to 
illuminate and interpret the text. It 
was written by the late Father Con- 
nell, after his many years as a high 
school teacher who was interested in the 
guidance and counseling of the boys in 
his school. 

It shows, as its major contribution, 
the importance of the parents and the 
teachers working together in a sensible, 
‘ordered way to understand and direct 
‘the adolescent boy. Father Connell has 
a very empathetic and yet realistic sense 
of understanding of the adolescent boy. 
He is particularly impressed with the air 
of uncertainty in the young adolescent, 
and he certainly has well described the 
' conflict between the boy’s being in some 
ways a little child and in some ways 
attempting to grow up. Throughout the 
‘book, he emphasizes that what these 
‘boys need is a certain kind of structure 
-which is not punitive, based on sarcasm, 
‘or on denigration: that this structure 
}also must be firm and cannot be one 
‘that leaves all decisions completely up 
‘to these boys and that it is an ongoing 
‘ process in which the parent slowly fades 


out of the picture at the time that the 
boys become mature and are then able 
to direct their own lives themselves. 

He certainly indicates that the parents 
must be ready for all kinds of changes 
in the boy and that what is most im- 
portant for the parents is to be somewhat 
mature themselves so’that they can really 
evaluate the boy as a changing, maturing 
individual. He is extremely aware of the 
sensitivity of these boys to all kinds of 
things: the lack of faith and trust on 
the part of parents, their digging re- 
marks or sarcastic comments about his 
appearance or his interests, their over- 
concern about his doing well or being 
a great honor to the family. He knows 
when they are terribly disappointed in 
him, he knows when they are poking 
or prying into his private feelings, not 
in a sense of support but only because 
they feel something is wrong or bad 
with him. 

This book arose out of a series of talks 
that Father Connell prepared for a 
mother’s club at Marquette University 
High School and they form the basis 
for this book. Certainly, the parent who 
is not beset with any unusual problems 
should be able to obtain a great deal of 
sound and comfortable advice from this 
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book. I also imagine that any youngster 
who picked up this book would not find 
himself beset with more problems or 
identify himself with all kinds of difficul- 
ties but see in it an understanding look 
at himself with a great deal of hope; 
and the sincere advice would make him 
more comfortable. Certainly, Father Con- 
nell gives a positive viewpoint to the 
boy with his pranks, his quirks, and his 
difficulties. And if parents could take and 
really accept this kind of point of view, 


OUR CHILDREN AND OURSELVES, by Etienne De Greeff, Clon-. 
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we would have much less difficulty with . 
our adolescent boys, certainly much less ; 
complaining about them, and a more: 
refreshing, responsible world both at: 


home and at school. 


Eprror’s Foornote: Advice to 


ents from an expert. 


— RoBerT HOLZHAUER 
Marquette U. Psychiatric Clinic 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


more and Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin, 1958, 151 pp. 


Dr. De Greeff is well known in Eu- 
rope as a Belgian leader in the fields of 
education, psychology, and criminology. 
In this book he investigates the life of 
the family and the child and presents 
a complex point of view which has a 
combination of psychoanalytical concepts, 
Catholic principles of philosophy and 
theology, and some interesting observa- 
tions about education and child rearing. 

The book has been translated from 
the French by the Earl of Wicklo (who 
is an Irish convert to Catholicism), and 
it may be because of the translation or 
because of the difference in cultures 
on the Belgian, the Irish, and the 
American scene, that parts of this book 
seem out of pace with general child- 
care principles as we know them in this 
country through the works of such peo- 
ple as Dr. Spock; they certainly are 
quite different from the usual material 
we find offered by psychoanalysts. 

In terms of literary style and _pro- 
fundity in understanding the mind and 
the soul, the book offers some extremely 
beautiful writing on interesting facets 
of family life and childhood. It certainly 
is well worth the difficulties one may 
encounter because of the necessity of 
separating out some of the highly per- 
sonal views that are offered by Dr. De 
Greeff. By this I mean, he is not a per- 
son who would leave an average parent 


or teacher or anyone in the position of © 


guidance or counseling with a well-struc- 
tured, ordered sense of childhood needs. 
One should be somewhat sophisticated in 


par- f 


order to read this book and pick out: 


what would be best in terms of the needs : 


of a specific child. 


For instance, one instance that is very” 


obvious and would really raise some 
question is that he does not believe in 
aptitude testing for vocational planning - 


for the high school student. Certainly, 


we might agree with him that we do 
not like to have individuals tested and 


have their lives planned according to 


some kind of impersonalized system. On 


the other hand, it has been found that: 


this kind of planning is becoming in- 
creasingly important and worthwhile in 


our own educational systems. 


Another area which might be open 
to discussion is his suggestion that a 


little boy, who is having quite serious 
problems in relation to his sisters and 
to his mother and father, should be 
spanked. In fact he says “without getting 
angry his father goes out and prepares 
a little switch, capable of stinging his 
calves, but too supple to inflict any in- 
jury.” Of course, first of all, we don’t 
have the opportunity to go out and just 
pick little switches and, secondly, this 
would take us to the era in which reli- 
ance upon the sticks and straps was 


) More usual, and it is felt today that many 
jpeople abuse this form of discipline 
|by using it excessively. 

Dr. Greeff discusses every asset to 
child development, even to the choice of 
imames for children. He certainly has 
[been well instructed in the field of Catho- 
lic morals and ethics and in these areas 
he is certainly of great help to readers. 
I think this book would be most inter- 


Any person who attempts to write the 
life of a saint or explain some facet in 
‘that saint’s life must certainly have a 
egreat love for his subject. Father Van- 
pderberghe definitely has a tremendous 
sesteem for the great preacher of fifteen 
centuries ago. Because St. John Chrysos- 
tom is still too little known the author 
states that he has endeavored to sketch 
jan original, pithy, and fresh portrait of 
is great figure. Whether or not he has 
cdone so must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. This reviewer is of the 
opinion that he has not. Comparisons 
mare often odious especially when one 
saint is compared with another. The au- 
thor states “Chrysostom is Father and 
Doctor of the Church, and holds an 
honored place among dogmatic witnesses 
hand defenders of the Faith. He is not 
especially characterized by great specula- 
tive theological power. Not theory, but 
tpractice, attracts him; not science, but 
life. He is an active man, a teacher, 
and a pedagogue. And in this, his own 
sphere, he surpasses the great speculative 
minds of Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
regory of Nazianzus, and even of Au- 
wustine, his inspired contemporary of 
ithe West.” 

While there are a few noteworthy 
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esting as a basis for discussion and 
free argument in which the very good 
things he has to say could be discussed 
along with material which may be con- 
fusing or open to debate. 


Epiror’s Footnote: Good material 
for a Catholic Family Life discussion. 


— Rosert HOLZHAUER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


JJOHN OF THE GOLDEN MOUTH, by Rev. Bruno H. Vander- 
berghe, O.P., Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 91 pp., $2.75 


quotations from the discourses of the 
great orator, Father Vanderberghe does 
not always draw a distinct line between 
Chrysostom’s quotations and his own per- 
sonal moralizing. And there seems to be 
too much moralizing in such a short 
work. At times you are not sure if a 
sentence is from Chrysostom or from the 
pen of the author. One line which struck 
this reviewer as a little odd appears 
on page 34: “An average speaker can 
with little effort obtain praise and suc- 
cess; but the truly eloquent preacher 
should endeavor to excite admiration and 
delight among his audience.” This was 
certainly not the case with John Chrysos- 
tom. His main intent was to bring be- 
fore the minds of his audience the neces- 
sity of leading a good Christian life. It 
is hardly possible to conceive that his dis- 
courses on almsgiving, against immoral- 
ity and gambling, and the like caused 
any real delight among his audience. 
All in all, the book is not easy reading 
and the style is rather cumbersome in 
places. The price is rather steep for a 
small paperback edition of 91 pages. 
Eprror’s Foornotr: Save your money. 
— FATHER Grecory, O.C.D. 
Carmelite Novitiate 
Brookline, Mass. 


Please address communications regarding Book Reviews to: 
REV. FR. DENIS, O.C.D., Book Review Editor 
Shrine of Mary, Help of Christians 
Holy Hill, P.O. Hubertus, Wis. 
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SERVING THE MOTHER of GOD in Carmel... 


Many people find it hard to understand a Discalced 
Carmelite vocation. A life dedicated to prayer and 
penance seems so useless to them. 


But here is the main idea of a Carmelite vocation. 
The best work for God is done ON OUR KNEES. 
Now, don’t get us wrong — it is not the ONLY work. 
But it is the best work. 


A DISCALCED CARMELITE is an ordinary young 
man who strives for an EXTRA-ordinary love for 
Christ. He is a man who casts aside the things of 
earth ... only to find the things of heaven are much 
more satisfying. He is, therefore, a man of prayer... 
penance . .. zeal for souls . . . devotion to Mary, the 
Mother of God . . . and, consequently, a man with a 
happy heart. 


THE ORDER OF DISCALCED CARMELITES 
offers a CC HALLEN G E—a challenge to gener- 
ous young men to seek their happiness in close union 
with God ... a challenge to the young men of today 
to be different . . . to do something rugged FOR 
JESUS ... for Mary... and, for the world! 


WRITE TO: 


The Vocational Director 
Discalced Carmelite Monastery 
Route +1, Post Office Box 276 
Hubertus, Wisconsin 
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